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FOREWORD 


The role of the Spanish zone in the troubled affairs of Morocco continued 
to perturb those striving to reestablish peace in North Africa. The return of 
nen Youssef as Sultan was a diplomatic victory for Spain and a loss of face 
ror France. Despite the denials of Lt. Gen. Rafael Garcfa Valino, Spanish 
High Commissioner for Morocco, the Spanish zone still provided a refuge for 
Moroccan nationalist bands. The Spanish encouragement of nationalist plotters 
nay have embarrassed France, but it endangers the Spanish protectorate as well 
as the French, and helps the anti-Western activities of the Arab world. This 
major policy concern motivated the visit to Madrid of U.S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, which the controlled Spanish press transmuted into a 
demonstration of friendship between the governments of the United States and 
Spain. The Madrid government was also accused of encouraging Egypt in the 
“Middle East, and there were rumors that Russia was trying to lure Spain into 
neutrality in the East-West war of nerves. 





The 600-year-old alliance between England and Portugal was reaffirmed 
during a state visit to London by President Francisco Higinio Craveiro Lopes. 
The British Government agreed to modify the border between Portuguese Mozam- 
bique and British Nyasaland giving Portugal half of Lake Nyassa. Relations 
between Mozambique and Rhodesia are developing steadily, since the port of 
Loureng¢o Marques is an excellent outlet for the British colony. To Portugal's 
woes over Indian claims to Goa has been added Communist Chinese pressure on 


Macao. 


Mexico slowly recovered from the hurricanes and torrential rains which 
among other damage destroyed Chetumal, the capital of the territory of Quintana 
Roo. It is an ill wind that blows no one any good, and for the first time 
Mexico's dams were filled; to everyone's relief, practically all resisted the 
strain. The union of the A.F.L. and the C.I.0. in this country is paralleled 
in Mexico by the creation of the Bloque de Unidad Obrera (B.0.U.), but it is 
doubtful if this will be as free from government control as is the A.F.L.- 
°.1.0. In the international sphere, the Mexican Government continued to 
resist pressure to recognize Franco Spain and to help it gain admission to the 


United Nations. 


President Castillo Armas of Guatemala arrived in Washington for an 
official visit on October 31, but his popularity at home was endangered by the 
arrest of an elementary school teacher for speaking ill of the President. 

Latin American governments have repeatedly resorted to accusations of desacato 
to imprison enemies; the Guatemalan press accused Castillo Armas of resusci- 
tating the use of article 126 by dictator Ubico to smash any opposition. In 
general, however, President Castillo Armas has shown considerable restraint, 
and has paid more than lip-service to the principles of freedom. At the same 
time, he has resorted to the old device of reviving the British Honduras issue 


in order to distract public opinion. 


In El Salvador, José Guillermo Trabanino was installed as first secretary 
general of ODECA, but there was a widespread feeling that this organization 
would be little more than a paper institution. In Honduras, the Liberal party 
accused the Unién Nacional, which supports President Lozano Diaz, of 
attempting to eliminate former President Tiburcio Carfas Andino from the 
political stage. Nicaragua's border dispute with Honduras, which brought about 
the resignation of Honduras' distinguished Ambassador in Washington, Rafael 
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yeliodoro Valle, inspired a dramatic offer by General Somoza to unite the two 
-ountries. It was probably as genuine as Somoza's offer to resign the presi- 
jency Of Nicaragua if Central America should be reunited. In any such 
sombination, Nicaragua would be the major element, and it is highly unlikely 
that the other Central American countries would tolerate this disturbance in 
the balance of power. Despite the generous terms the United Fruit Company has 
granted its Costa Rican workers, labor unrest, encouraged by the Communists, 
continued there, to the despair of President Figueres, who at long last 
realized that the United Fruit Company is the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
The Supreme Court of Panama denied the request for a new trial of former 
cresident José Ramén Guizado. 


In Cuba the opposition to Batista abandoned its campaign of secret terror 
in favor of mass meetings, a proof of its strength or of Batista's inability 
or unwillingness to use effective repressive measures. Batista's strength was 
largely negative, and derived from Prfo's failure to unite the opposition. 
cosme de la Torriente, &3 years old, became a symbol of unity for the 
opposition. Haiti suffered heavy windstorm damage in the wake of hurricane 
Katie. The eternally active propaganda machine of the Dominican Government 
filled the press of the Americas with advertisements greeting Generalissimo 
Trujillo and the Fair for Peace and Fraternity in the Free World. U.S. labor 
unions continued to object to the sweatshop policy of Puerto Rico which 
opposes the establishment of a minimum wage, even though it be considerably 
lower than that of the continental United States, since the wage differential 
is one Of the principal attractions for U.S. capitalists. 


The Venezuelan Government denied sensational reports that it had made a 
secret pact with Peru in order to force territorial concessions from Colombia 
a The Colombian dictatorship has aroused the indignation not only 

the Inter American Press Association, which regards the closing of El 
Tiempo as a second La Prensa case, but also of responsible observers through- 
out the civilized world, including such men as Salvador de Madariaga. The 
book La crisis de la democracia en Colombia y "El Tiempo" is a severe 
indictment of the Rojas Pinilla regime. The Ecuadorean Government announced 
the early completion of the railroad from Quito to San Lorenzo, which will 
provide a second outlet to the coast and thereby break the monopoly of 
Guayaquil. 





The 1956 presidential elections in Peru are coloring all the nation's 
public life. Ex-President Manuel Prado hoped to make a come-back, but the 
Odrfa regime seemed determined that another ex-President, liberal José Luis 
Bustamante, should not return to Peru, apparently fearing that his presence 
night incite the Apristas to action. The United States continued to help 
Bolivia to develop its highway system, but student strikes plagued the Paz 
Estenssoro administration. Instead of settling its internal troubles, the 
Chilean Government attempted to distract public attention by venting its 
claims to sovereignty over a 200-mile-wide stretch of coastal waters. A meet- 
ing in Santiago between Chile, Peru and Ecuador on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other, ended in failure. The essential isolationism of 
latin American countries was shown by the total indifference of the Pacific 
Coast countries to the world-wide repercussions of their extraordinary claims. 








The Rail Prebisch report informed the world of the serious plight in 
which Perén left the Argentine economy. The peso was realistically devalued. 
Lonardi found himself caught between the liberals and the nationalist 
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conservatives, mutually incompatible groups which opposed Perén for different 
reasons. The Confederacién General del Trabajo resisted Lonardi's attempts to 
purge it of its original sin of Peronismo. lLonardi vigorously scraped the 

lt off their idol and revealed the guilt. The new cordiality in Argentine 
relations with Uruguay continued, but Perdén fled to Paraguay and thereby 
created serious tension between the governments of Buenos Aires and Asuncion. 
tooking across the Parana River to Argentine soil, Perén announced that he was 
still the constitutional President of Argentina. A stiff protest from Lonardi 
led PerOn's friend Stroessner to have him removed to the interior town of 
Villarrica. 


The October 3 elections in Brazil gave the presidency to Juscelino 
Kubitschek and the vice-presidency to Joao Goulart. The U.D.N., supported by 
the Air Force and the Navy, made a poor showing. Carlos Lacerda and others 
noisily demanded a golpe to preserve constitutional government, which a golpe 
by the victors might end. The armed forces were divided on this issue, but 
War Minister Teixeira Lott declared that the Army was determined that the 
results of the elections would be respected. The precarious plight of the 
Brazilian economy would probably force Kubitschek to adopt a conciliatory 
attitude toward domestic and foreign capital. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Students wishing to become candidates for the Ph.D. degree in Hispanic 
American Studies at Stanford University may apply for a graduate 
fellowship on forms which may be obtained from The Registrar, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Applications must be received by 
February 15. Since it may take a little time for candidates to 
assemble all the required information, they are encouraged to apply 
immediately. 


It has been called to our attention that many articles on Latin America 
in yearbooks and other compilations, as well as in journals and news- 
papers, are based directly on the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT. We believe 
it would be proper in such cases for the authors to give due acknowledg- 
ment. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN INSTITUTE, Summer 1956 


Students planning to attend Stanford University's Hispanic American Insti- 
tute (June 25--August 21) may obtain details of the program by writing to 
Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 





The Editor and staff of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT wish all our readers 
@ Happy Christmas and a Prosperous New Year. The word “prosperous” may 
seem superfluous this year, but many of our readers are in the academic 
profession. 
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The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Inter American Press Association 
New Orleans, October 29--Novenber 3 


Whereas the Sixth General Assembly of the Pan American Institute of Geogra- 
phy and History manifested banefully the evils of mixing government bureaucracy 
and scholarship, the New Orleans meeting of the Inter American Press Associ- 
ation proved, by its striking success, how wise the Association was at its 
Juito meeting in 1949 to disassociate itself from all governments and to 
establish itself as a jealously independent body. It is evident that, if the 
Association had remained an organization of governmental representatives, it 
could never have spoken out against the governments of those representatives 
when, as sO frequently happens, they violate the freedom of the press. While 
the city of New Orleans, and especially a few devoted citizens such as Rudolph 
S$, Hecht and Charles Nutter, Managing Director of International House, deserve 
our gratitude for the organization of this meeting, the development of the 
Association, which came of age at New Orleans, has been the work of a devoted 
group of believers in the free press. While it is invidious to single out any 
members Of the Board of Directors, we may name Tom Wallace, Alberto Gainza Paz, 
Paulo Bittencourt, James G. Stahlman (the new President of the Association), 
Luis Miré Quesada, John R. Reitemeyer (Chairman of the Executive Committee), 
Andrew Heiskell, Herbert Matthews, Miguel Lanz Duret, John S. Knight, Harmodio 
Arias, Rodrigo de Llano, Jules Dubois, Joshua B. Powers, and Otilio Ulate. 


There is now a strange dichotomy in the Association's relations with the 
U.S. Government. It enjoys the support of the administration: President 
Eisenhower sent a special message in which he again emphasized his belief in 
the importance of a free press, and Vice-President Richard M. Nixon was the 
guest Of honor and principal speaker at an impressive luncheon. The U.S. 
administration has learned the difficult art of living with the free press 
rather than trying to suppress it, as do Latin American dictatorships. At the 
same time, the officers of the Association, in their public addresses, made no 
bones about attacking the Department of State and Milton Eisenhower for un- 
necessarily befriending Latin American dictators who are enemies of the free 


press. 


These dictators have paid homage to the power of the Association by 
replying to it repeatedly and with considerable violence. They had their 
representatives at the New Orleans meeting, among them Julian Devis Echandfa 
of El Nacional of Barranquilla, Colombia, and Leonardo Lacayo of Novedades of 
Managua, Nicaragua. Although the expulsion of the latter was proposed because 
his newspaper is owned by a dictator accused of suppressing the free press, 
both were allowed to speak, albeit the audience sat on its hands. 


The criticism which the dictators make of the Inter American Press Associ- 
ation has two prongs, one domestic and one foreign. They accuse the 
Association of intervening in the internal affairs of sovereign nations. One 
cannot help recalling Dr. Johnson's epigram that patriotism is the last resort 
of a rogue, and it should be stressed that whatever the United States does or 
does not do in Latin America, it is intervening because of the very geopoliti- 
cal structure of the New World. There is not a government in Middle America 
which could survive without the good-will of the United States, and pace 
Mr. Nixon's denunciation of the Soviet Union for having satellites, the 
countries of Middle America are inevitably satellites of the United States, 
and there is nothing anyone can do about it. The dictators denounce without 
hesitation the European territories in the New World, even though they are 
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among the few areas to the south where the press and public opinion are free, 
and where honest elections are the rule and not the exception, but any dis- 
cussion of human rights within their own domains is denounced as 
"intervention"--a word which has by now lost most of its meaning. 


The second criticism which dictators make of the Inter American Press 
Association is that the newspapers represented are owned by members of the 
oligarchy, who are simply defending their property as good businessmen. Even 
if this were true, it would scarcely justify an unfree press, and the 
dictators are deceiving themselves if they believe that by reducing the press 
to the state of tools for their regimes they are truly representing the 
people, as Opposed to the oligarchy. It must be admitted that too often news- 
papers in Latin America and in the United States are owned by individuals who 
simply inherited these newspapers or married into the owner's family. This 
observer believes that in the long run newspapers will have to be transformed 
into public service, nonprofit institutions as the Manchester Guardian has 
been. He expressed his views on this subject in an address given at the 
Columbia University Bicentennial celebrations and reproduced in the volume 
Responsible Freedom in the Americas,* a collection of 47 addresses by 
statesmen and scholars which incidentally constitutes a most significant 
review of this subject. Unfortunately, only in mature democracies can news- 
papers be successfully institutionalized, and there are few countries in the 
New World where such an experiment would not result in the newspaper being 
controlled by the government or some special interest. The desired 
maturation will necessarily be a slow process. 








It should be stressed likewise that the great majority of newspaper 
publishers are not bloated capitalists, but hard-working professionals like 
Eduardo Santos, who built up El Tiempo from nothing to the great status it had 
when the Rojas Pinilla administration closed it. Moreover, it ill becomes 
dictators who have enriched themselves conspicuously to denounce the economic 
status of others. Those who criticize the Inter American Press Association as 
a capitalistic organization can bolster their case by pointing out that, while 
it denounces the Department of State sharply for dealing with dictators, it 
says nothing about the National Paper Company which has sold Rojas Pinilla the 
equipment with which to set up an unfree press to take the place of El Tiempo. 
The company might reply that the equipment had already been sent to Colombia 
for El Tiempo, and was turned over to the Rojas Pinilla government when El 
Tiempo went out of business. In a broad way, however, it must be admitted 
that the I.A.P.A. singles out the Department of State for doing business with 
people like Perén, while in reality the Department is influenced largely by 
big business which the I.A.P.A. does not attack. The I.A.P.A. might reply 
that the free press has to contend with governments in Latin America and with 
the Department of State, regardless of whatever pressures may be at work. The 
position of the I.A.P.A. would be strengthened if its Committee on Ethics were 
more active. There is little doubt that some members of the I.A.P.A. do 
accept subsidies which are not in accordance with the ethical principles of a 
free press, and the poor support given to the Office of Certified Circulation 
by Latin American newspapers at the meeting held on November 3 indicates in 
part their unwillingness to have any light thrown on the business end of 
their activities. 





*Responsible Freedom in the Americas. Edited by Angel del Rio. Garden 





City, N.Y. Doubleday, 1955. Pp. 554. $7.50. 
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In general, however, the I.A.P.A. is becoming more and more a Latin 


1.9, interests indicates the sensitiveness of the founding fathers on this 
score. While Jules Dubois has done courageous and careful work as chairman of 
the Committee on Freedom of the Press, and has produced a series of annual 
reports on this subject which are essential documents about contemporary Latin 
jmerica, it was regretted by many that the telegrams to Latin American 
jietators should have born the signature of a U.S. citizen. The election of 
former President of Costa Rica Otilio Ulate as vice-chairman of that committee 
will do much to make it clear that Latin American publishers and editors are 
themselves actively concerned about threats to freedom of expression in a 
continent where eternal vigilance is certainly the price of liberty. 


On balance, the New Orleans meeting was a remarkable success. The 
I.A.P.A. has come a long way since it was organized in Mexico in 1942. At the 
Havana meeting of 1943, the constitution and by-laws were adopted. The 
meetings at Caracas (1945) and Bogota (1946) were not conspicuously successful, 
but the Quito meeting of 1949 convinced the Association that its strength lay 
in the autonomy of a private organization. The New York meeting (1950) gained 
for the I.A.P.A. much increased support from U.S. publishers. At Montevideo 
in 1951, Peronista agents tried to wreck the organization, but at Chicago in 
1952 it was made abundantly clear that they had failed. Additional strength 
was gained at the Mexico City (1653) and Sao Paulo and Rio (1954) meetings. 
hen the I.A.P.A. met in New Orleans, it had a membership of well over 400 
newspapers. Next year it will meet in Havana, and it will doubtless remain 
faithful to the first article of its charter: "An honest, free and inde- 
pendent press is the best contribution to the peace of a world of free 
peoples and free men." 


IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Five times a day for two years the wail of the muezzin in Tetuan's market 
place has called Moslems of the Spanish Zone to pray for ex-Sultan Sidi 
Mohammed ben Youssef, banished from the Moroccan throne by the French in 
August, 1953 (H.A.R., VI: No. 8). On October 31, 1955, the exiled monarch 
arrived in France amidst circumstances that clearly indicated his sandaled 
foot had been set on the long road to Rabat and restoration. 


In a surprise move on October 25, the powerful Pasha of Marrakesh, Hadj 
el Glaoui, had thrown his support to Ben Youssef, thus virtually unifying 
Moroccan sentiment in favor of the deposed monarch. El Glaoui's volte-face 
stunned the French, who had counted on the 82-year-old Berber chieftain to 
defend official policy in Morocco. Ironically, it was El Glaoui who, in 
conjunction with anti-nationalist colonial administrators, had forced the 
withdrawal of Ben Youssef in 1953. Influential doctors of the Koranic law 
quickly aligned themselves with El Glaoui, as did the native press, which 
published Ben Youssef's picture with impunity for the first time since his 
exile. Nationalist mobs intensified their demonstrations in Rabat, Casablanca 
and other cities of the French Zone. In the international city of Tangier, to 
which he had been relegated by the French on October 1, the puppet Sultan 
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jidi Mohammed ben Arafa felt the oriental rug slip from beneath his feet a 
second time and unequivocally renounced his rights to the throne, adjuring his 
traditionalist supporters to "rally to the person of Sidi Mohammed ben 
Youssef." Ben Arafa's abdication on October 30 removed the chief juridical 
objection to Ben Youssef's reinstatement as Sultan. 


The four-man Council of Guardians of the Throne, appointed after much 
delay and intrigue to carry out the royal functions in the absence of Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed ben Arafa, sped to Paris to request the government to dissolve 
the regency and to restore Ben Youssef as head of the Sherifian Empire. Even 


the Présence Frangaise, an organization of strongly anti-nationalist European 
residents in Morocco, announced in guarded terms that it would not oppose the 


return of Ben Youssef. 


Faced with an apparently united front, the French Government on October 30 
noted "with satisfaction the possibilities which are now open to insure for 
Morocco a calm and orderly evolution within a renewed framework of permanent 
co-operation." Informed observers interpreted this statement as an official 
acknowledgment that Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef would soon be permitted to 
resume his throne in Rabat. Spanish officials viewed the improvement in Ben 
Youssef's prospects as vindication of their opposition to his exile by the 
French in 1953. French spokesmen privately admitted that the deposition of 
the Sultan had been a major mistake. Meanwhile tribal chiefs converged upon 
the Riviera to pay homage to their former sovereign, who was hastily flown to 


Nice from exile in Madagascar. 


Guerrilla action by nationalist rebels in the Riff and Middle Atlas 
Mountains of the French Zone contributed to the Quai d'Orsay's desire for a 
peaceful solution of the Moroccan problem, The attacks in the northern sector 
also provoked sharp exchanges between Paris and Madrid. French officials 
claimed that Spain failed to police the border of its zone, thus permitting 
raiders to operate from Spanish bases against the French outposts of Boured, 
Tizi Ouzli and Aknoul. The French Foreign Ministry curtly demanded on 
October 5 that Spain stop rebels from entering the French zone. Spanish 
spokesmen denied that they had allowed guerrillas to cross the frontier in 
either direction, but pointed out the difficulties involved in patrolling "a 
border about 400 miles long, much of which cuts through mountainous areas 
where there are few roads." The Spanish High Commissioner for Morocco, Lt. 
Gen. Rafael Garcfa Valino, announced stricter precautions in the Riff region; 
however, some reporters believed that Spanish authorities were reluctant for 
political and military reasons to take firm action against the nationalists, 
whom the Franco regime has consistently supported. Diplomatic tension 
increased as accusations, denials and counter-charges issued in rapid suc- 
cession from Paris, Madrid, Rabat and Tetuén. The situation eased only as 
French troops--some of whom were brought from Europe to the detriment of NATO 
defenses--finally broke the native resistance in the Boured-Tizi Ouzli-Aknoul 


triangle, 


Concern over the strategic consequences of Spanish-French friction in 
North Africa was reported to be one reason behind U.S. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles' announcement on October. 30 that he would fly from Geneva to 
consult with Generalissimo Franco on November 1. Spain's alleged ties with 
Egypt also occasioned much speculation in this regard, in view of the Arab- 
Israeli crisis in the Near East. Unconfirmed reports maintained that Spain, 
whose munitions industry is in part subsidized by U.S. economic aid, had 
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offered to exchange $5 million worth of light arms for Egyptian cotton. 

french officers also asserted that Egyptian-trained troop leaders had organized 
assault units at a camp in Spanish Morocco prior to the rebellion. Other 

rumors indicated that the Soviet Union, as part of its global friendship 
campaign, was trying to lure Franco into neutrality through offers of trade 
advantages and smiling allusions to the $400 million in Spanish Republican 

cola which was reputedly shipped to Russia during the Civil War. Soviet 

foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov recently informed a Geneva correspondent 
of the Falangist journal Arriba that Spain would be welcome to join the 

European non-aggression pact proposed by the Kremlin. 


The Times of London reported that Generalissimo Franco would undergo a 
prostate operation sometime before next spring. The Times' informant 
believed that the surgery would be performed without previous public announce- 


ment. 





The Caudillo and his cabinet gathered in Barcelona on October 12 to 
celebrate "La Fiesta de la Hispanidad," formerly known as "El Dia de la Raza." 
In Madrid the Institute of Hispanic Culture studied plans for a 79-story 
"Castillo de la Hispanidad," a Castle in Spain which would rival New York's 
Empire State Building in height and eclipse it in artistic éclat. The proposed 
skyscraper would feature successive layers of Spanish Renaissance, "Hispanic 
American” and Moorish architecture in wedding-cake style. 


José Ortega y Gasset died of cancer in Madrid on October 18. The 72-year- 
old philosopher had returned to Spain in 1945 after nine years of exile in 
France, Argentina and Portugal. Disillusioned with the Republic, beyond 
rapport with Franco, the controversial agnostic and champion of "Europeaniza- 
tion” received the last rites of the Catholic Church before expiring. 


Spain's Nuclear Energy Board announced that it was “counting on atomic 
developments in the next few years to ward off what would otherwise be a very 
serious crisis." At the present phenomenal annual rate of increase (16%), 
Spanish industrial power consumption would outstrip the maximum potential of 
conventional sources within 10 years, according to the board's Vice President, 
José Marfa Otero Navascués. With U.S. technical and financial assistance, 

Otero Navascués hoped to have an experimental reactor in operation by 1958. A 
uranium mine is now being worked in the Sierra Morena, and further deposits 
have been discovered in Estremadura. The government recently established a 


system of cash awards to encourage prospecting. 


Beginning in January, the American Export liners "Constitution" and 
"Independence" will call at the Spanish port of Algeciras, rather than at 
British Gibraltar. A specially scheduled boat train, El Castellano, will take 
travellers to Madrid overnight. Spanish commentators hailed the innovation as 
a sympathetic gesture, recalling that U.S. Ambassador to Spain John David 
Lodge had refused to land at Gibraltar when he assumed his post in March 


(H.A.R., VIII: p. 101). 


PORTUGAL 


Portugal and England paid tribute to their 600-year-old cultural and 
economic alliance late in October when President and Sra. Francisco Higinio 
Craveiro Lopes paid a four-day state visit to England. The couple was warmly 
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yelcomed in London by large crowds and by the press, which celebrated with much 
fanfare this first state visit to Britain of a Portuguese head of state in the 
last half century. The Times of London published in its October 25 edition an 
eight-page supplement dedicated to Portugal. It extolled the good relations 
that "have always united England and Portugal," and lauded Portuguese progress 
under the present administration of Prime Minister Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 
The Times commented rather sanguinely that Portugal is "a country without 
litical parties, but one in which a wide variety of political opinions are 
openly expressed." It declared that the nation's bright economic future seemed 
to justify the regime's past policies. The newspaper especially praised the 
six-Year Plan begun in 1953 (H.A.R., VI: No. 1), and the fact that half the 
funds of the plan (6,550,000 contos-$229 million) are devoted to Portugal's 
overseas colonies. It declared that although Goa no doubt occupied the main 
place in Portuguese thoughts at the moment, in the long run it is in Africa 


that their hopes lie. 


During the state visit, an agreement was formally ratified altering the 
border between Mozambique and Nyasaland. The accord, which had been signed in 
Lisbon in November 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 12), moved the dividing line to 
approximately the center of Lake Nyassa, previously an entirely British lake. 
Mozambique would now be able to construct a fishing port on the lake near Vila 
Cabral, from which a railroad extends to the coast on the Indian Ocean. 
Incidentally, traffic was reportedly stepped up on the new railway line opened 
on August 1 linking Rhodesia with Lourengo Marques in southern Mozambique. The 
schedule was changed from two freight trains moving each way once a week to one 
freight train moving each way daily. Passenger traffic was expected to start 
early in November. 














While Portugal has adamantly resisted Indian pressure for the "liberation" 
of Goa, it has had to be more submissive in another of its Asian enclaves. For 
many years Macao, which guards the west side of the Canton (Kwangchow) River 
mouth in China, was an important outpost of European legal and contraband trade 
with China. In recent months the colony's population of 190,000 has had to 
submit to an unaccustomed austerity since Red China virtually embargoed the 
island's once busy port (H.A.R., VIII: p. 351). In a desperate move to 
attract tourists and money, Macao planned, two years early, a month-long cele- 
bration for October honoring the 400th anniversary of Portuguese possession of 
the six-square-mile island. However, when Chinese Premier Chou En-lai dropped 
the hint via the British governor of Hong Kong that he would be "very dis- 
pleased" if the festivities were held, it became necessary to abandon them. 
Officially, Macao authorities explained that the island's financial situation 
would not allow sufficient funds for a worthwhile celebration, but privately, 
they admitted that they had to do "pretty much what [the Chinese] tell us." In 
Peking, the People's Daily declared that in planning the celebration Portuguese 
officials had “obviously mistaken the Chinese people's policy of peace for 
weakness and presumed to brandish their colonial position in front of the 
liberated Chinese people." The Communist newspaper labeled "Portugal's attempt 
to continue colonial rule...an intolerable insult to the Chinese people, to the 
Indian people and all Asian people." A Peiping radio station broadcast, more 
bluntly, that the Chinese people “have a right to demand the return of their 
territory from the hands of the Portuguese colonialists."” The Portuguese 
position in Macao is further weakened by the fact that unofficial representa- 
tives of Peiping have become solidly established on the island, especially in 
trade unions and schools. 
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The U.S. Embassy in Lisbon reported in October that Portugal would have to 
import some 225,000 metric tons of wheat during the 1955-56 season, and with- 
iraw €0,000 tons from existing stocks. The country's wheat requirements were 
phic to exceed by 305,000 tons its estimated 1955 production of 410,000 

tons. This reduction from the 747,600-ton production figure of 1954 was 
attributed primarily to excessive rains last fall and winter which postponed 
the sowing of winter wheat for nearly a month and appreciably damaged the crop 


juring the winter. 
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MEXICO 







The Mexican Government has not made any official statement on the number 
of deaths caused by Caribbean hurricanes Hilda and Janet, but unoffical 
estimates put the figure at between 500 and 1,000. The government estimated 
that 300,000 persons suffered directly from the hurricanes. The damage caused 
by the hurricanes and the floods that followed have forced economists to take 
another look at the forecast that 1955 would be the best year in Mexico's 
history. There were reports of extensive damage to such important tourist 
routes as the Pacific highway and the Pan American highway south of Laredo. A 
rovernment report said that about 750,000 acres of farmland had been ruined. 

The government-run Mexican National Railways said its losses from the hurri- 
canes amounted to $2.8 million. Tampico, principal petroleum port, was badly 
damaged. Chetumal, capital of Quintana Roo Territory, was so devastated that 


itmay be rebuilt on a safer site. 
















Disaster struck Mexico again when torrential rains and near-hurricane 
winds caused inundations in the states of Jalisco, Colima and Michoacan. Eight 
large towns, including the port of Manzanillo were reported under water. 
jovernment officials estimated that 30% of the crops were lost in the small 
coastal state of Colima. Authorities in the State of Michoacan estimated a 25% 


Van 


loss in the maize and bean crops. 










Following a prolonged emergency rescue operation in devastated Tampico by 
S. Navy vessels and helicopters in September, the American Red Cross, labor 
and church groups sought funds, food and clothing to rehabilitate victims in 


all the affected areas. 







Secretary of the Treasury Antonio Carrillo Flores declared that Mexico's 
finances were in shape to weather economic losses from the disasters. He said 
that the Treasury was prepared to meet reconstruction costs without upsetting 
the federal budget. Government departments were ordered to carry out a survey 
of damage to formulate a long-range reconstruction program. Meanwhile, he said 
the government was taking immediate steps on the basis of preliminary data to 
restore affected agricultural and industrial centers. 













The one good result of the heavy rains was that Mexico's dams were filled 
for the first time. Adding still more to the potential water supply available 
tor irrigation, Mexico's Senate was considering a $120 million dam-building 
program designed to put nearly five million acres under cultivation. The 
outline called for seven dams on the Grijalva and Usumacinta rivers in the 
states of Tabasco and Chiapas. Government engineers estimated that if the 
water of the Grijalva could be harnessed it could furnish electric power equal 
to the total presently consumed in Mexico, although there are no large manu- 
facturing or industrial cities in the area at present to make use of it. 
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Rodolfo Oliveros, director of Mexico's soil conservation program, said 
erosion was one of his country's most serious economic and social problems as 
population pressure on limited arable land increases. Mexico will spend 
3}2 million during the next three years on conservation. 

As a result of a recent survey made by the Employment Security Commission 
of New Mexico, the recommendation was made that wages for braceros be raised. 

ecording to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the national average of hourly 
corm rates in July 1955 was 81¢, with lodging. The survey made by the Employ- 
nent Security Commission and its recommendations were being challenged by 
earmers who hire the braceros. James E. Cole, Dona Ana County Farm Bureau 
president in the State of New Mexico, charged that the survey was dominated by 
a "paid organizer for big labor” and challenged the objectivity of the unit in 
naking the survey. This was a reference to W.S. Roberts,secretary of the New 
Mexico Federation of Labor, who is a member of the Employment Security Com- 


mission. 


The wage-problem is an issue in all the states where braceros are employed. 
There have been complaints that some farmers are paying 30¢ to 35¢ an hour to 
vorkers, while forcing them to sign receipts for 50¢ an hour. U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Rocco Siciliano assured a House sub-committee recently that 
such complaints had been reduced sharply. Testifying for the C.I.0. before the 
sub-committee, Milton Plumb alleged that the Mexican farm-labor program 
authorized by Public Law 78 was being used by big farms in Texas to cheat 
Mexican workers and prevent the development of unions. Both the C.I.0. and 
A.F.L. argued against continuing the Mexican farm labor program in its present 
form. Instead of using government funds to "subsidize corporate farms and 
beat down prevailing wage scales," they recommended that a minimum wage of not 
less than 75¢ an hour be guaranteed by the U.S. employers contracting for 


Mexican workers. 


The leaders of Mexican labor have taken what they consider to be a sig- 
nificant step toward formation of a consolidated labor movement. They recently 
opened the offices of the "Bloque de Unidad Obrera" (B.U.0.). Present at the 
opening ceremony were the top leaders of the Mexican labor movement, including 
Fidel Velazquez, general secretary of the Confederacidon de Trabajadores 
Mexicanos (C.T.M.). The chief officers of the B.U.O. are Senator Jesus Yurén, 
president, and Alfredo Navarrete, secretary. The B.U.O. represents an agree- 
ment for concerted action by practically all Mexican unions with the exception 
of the small group headed by Lombardo Toledano (U.G.O.C.) and another group 
(\C.R.0.C.) also heavily infiltrated by leftists. The principal aims of the 
3.U.0. are to (1) eliminate fighting between unions; (2) cooperate in the 
struggle against Communism; (3) promote trade union cooperation toward raising 
the standard of living of Mexican workers; (4) combat illiteracy; (5) counter- 
balance the growing strength of the employers; (6) support the program and 
— of the Mexican revolution; (7) support the President and his party 
(PRI). 





Antonio J. Bermidez, director general of Petrdéleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), 
announced that this year Mexico had begun reducing imports of refined petroleum 
products (presently costing $60 million a year), and that by the middle of 
1956 Mexico expected to be entirely self-sufficient. This had been the goal 
since the 1938 oil expropriation, according to Bermidez, who pointed up the 
steady expansion of refinery and distribution facilities achieved by PEMEX in 
the last few years and their important contribution to Mexican industrialization. 
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Foreign Crops and Markets stated that the Mexican production of henequen 
would be “be about 209.4 million lbs. in 1955 as compared to 231 million in 1954, 
and 201 million rs 1953. Consumption of henequen fiber in the Yucatan cordage 
nills has been at @ greater rate than in past years. Greater consumption, 
together with a lower production rate this year,has tended to reduce stocks 
yntil a shortage of fiber has developed. Toward the end of the second quarter 
of the year cordage mills were forced to curtail activities because of insuf- 
ficient fiber. The reorganization of the Yucatan henequen industry that was 
completed by the federal government in June 1955, requiring that all fiber 
grown on ejidos be delivered to the Banco Nacional de Crédito Ejidal in order 
to assure a fair price to the grower, has helped to avoid the type of 
depression that affected the industry last year. 


According to the New York Times, Mexico has sharply increased its coffee 
production in recent years. Mexico has moved ahead of El Salvador and 
guatemala into third place among the coffee exporting countries. About 80% of 
Mexican coffee exports are to the United States. The Mexican Ministry of 
Agriculture explained the rise in coffee production as due to improved methods. 





The Bank of Foreign Commerce of Mexico, according to the New York Journal 
of Commerce, is studying a Soviet offer to trade vodka, caviar, iodine, iron, 
paraffin and pharmaceutical ingredients for Mexican farm products. Recent 
cash purchases by Russia in Mexico included sugar, cotton, and henequen. 


There is pressure from the large conservative newspapers in the capital 
as well as from rightist and clerical intellectual circles for closer ties 
with Franco. According to the New York Times, this pressure is opposed by 
leftist and liberal groups and apparently the majority of labor. Mexico not 
only does not recognize Franco, but still recognizes the Spanish Republican 
jovernment in exile. The fact that elsewhere in the world the chief oppo- 
sition to the Franco government has come from Russia and its satellites does 
not alter Mexico's position. The Latin American bloc in the United Nations, 
with Mexico abstaining, recently backed Spain's request for admission to the 
United Nations. Pedro de Alba, chairman of the Mexican Senate foreign 
relations commission, told a joint session of the Congress that Mexico 
continued to see “evils” in the Franco government and that Mexico "cannot 
endorse a government that flouts the Declaration of Human Rights." The only 
large capital newspaper that reported Pedro de Alba's remarks was El Popular, 
organ of Vicente Lombardo Toledano's left-wing political group, the Partido 
Popular. 





The Religious News Service reported that a new monastery was being 
allowed to be built by St. John's Benedictine community of Collegeville, Minne- 
sota. The order has purchased 19 acres on the outskirts of Mexico City. This 
is another move in the direction of better relations between Church and State 
in Mexico, whose government since the presidency of Avila Camacho has ignored 
constitutional bans on church ownership of buildings. The site of the new 
monastery is near the Colegio del Tepeyac, a Benedictine school that is 
attended by about 2,000 Mexican students. 





According to the New York Times, the Mennonites in Mexico have been under 
criticism from nationalist elements virtually since their arrival in 1921. 
The Mexican Government complained that the sect, because of its opposition to 
uddern improvements, has been obstructing the rural electrification program in 
Chihuahua. The hard-working and peaceful Mennonites produce fruit, vegetables 
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and dairy products. Their numbers have increased to about 17,000 since they 
yere invited to Mexico by President Alvaro Obregén. Manuel Jests Villanueva, 
assistant director of the Federal Commission on Electricity, has demanded that 
the sect explain why all attempts thus far to push electrification lines 
through its territory have been sabotaged. Mennonite leader Kapriklos Simons 
told Villanueva that his sect would continue to reject man-made electricity, 
telephones Or telegraphic facilities. The principal argument is that while 
the Mennonites, like the Mormons in Chihuahua, are industrious and orderly, 
they have failed to integrate themselves socially and culturally in their 
respective regions. 

David H. Matson, president of the Impulsora de Empresas Eléctricas S.A., 
said that Latin America's first atomic-electric plant would be installed in 
Mexico within 18 months. It will be a 10,000-kilowatt plant. According to 
vatson, the reactor would have no effect on fuel oil now being supplied by 
PEMEX, as the reactor would be complementary to other sources of power and not 
in competition with them. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


President Castillo Armas arrived at Washington on October 31 to visit the 
United States as guest of the government. He was accompanied by his wife, 
imbassador to the U.S. José Luis Cruz Salazar and U.S. Ambassador to Guatemala 
fidvard J. Sparks, Foreign Minister Domingo Goicolea, Minister of Economy Jorge 
nales, Chief of Protocol Francisco Linares, the Secretary General of the 
ional Constituent Assembly and the Deputy Chief of Staff of the Armed 
Forces. The presidential group's schedule contemplated three days in 
Washington, three in New York, and visits in Detroit, St. Louis, Houston and 
New Orleans. Arturo Gonzalez Lépez was sworn in as acting president in 


Guatemala City. 


Are 
U 
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The enforcement of Article 146 of the Penal Code (H.A.R., VIII: p. 407) 
stirred up dissatisfaction among the entire press. The article which had been 
largely held in abeyance and almost forgotten during the left-wing regimes in 
the 10 years after 1944, has now been revived to impose jail terms for those 
insulting the President or the administration. Castillo Armas' government was 
charged with trying to establish a police system to silence public criticism. 
Great @ntagonism was aroused after a primary school teacher studying law was 
arrested for “speaking ill’ of the President. Student strikes were threatened 
until he was freed. The press compared Castillo Armas' administration with 
the military dictatorship of General Jorge Ubico, which used article 126 to 
smash any budding opposition. The Prensa Libre wrote that it was absurd for 
the government to speak of democracy while citizens were sent to jail for 
criticizing public officials, and that it was a "monstrosity" to accuse those 
thus arrested as being subversive and handing them over to the National Com- 
uittee for Defense against Communism (C.N.D.A.C.). The pro-government El 
Imparcial saw in the arrest of the teacher the risk of the re-establishment of 
the “abominable climate of fear and distrust’ which had characterized former 
dictatorships. Another pro-government daily, El Esnectador, pointed out that 








the arrests showed the teudency to "deification" or the men in office, and 
that it was far from democratic to allow policemen, on the basis of “unjusti- 
‘ied denunciations," to impose a system of fear "as cruel as that of the 
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stapo or that of the Communists themselves." La Hora, while exempting 

cresident Castillo Armas from direct responsibility in the matter, condemned 

the policy of handing over to the C.N.D.A.C. persons accused of criticizing 
e government. It warned that the C.N.D.A.C. was being used for purposes 


vise 


The former private secretary of ousted President Arbenz Guzman was 
captured by the police after secretly entering the country. He had flown from 
Mexico and was supposedly en route to San Salvador. The government had 
refused to grant him a return visa; it has refused visas to most of the appli- 
eants who had left the country during the revolution. The Asociacidén de 
Periodistas de Guatemala (A.P.G.) asked the government to authorize the return 
of all Guatemalans who apply for visas. The A.P.G. cited the provision in the 
new constitution declaring that "no Guatemala4n shall be subject to expatri- 
ation nor shall he be forbidden to enter into the territory of the republic, 
nor shall he be denied a visa, passport or other documents of identification." 
for months, close to 800 persons have been trying in vein to re-enter 
Guatemala. Air lines which leave passengers booked to other destinations in 
juatemala were notified that they would be subject to fines and would be 
obliged to take the passengers to another country or to return them to their 
point of departure at company expense. 


Among other exiles who re-entered the country secretly, the police 
arrested former Congress president Ovando Arriola and former secretary general 
of the Communist party Bernardo Alvarado. New clashes occurred between police 
and Communists (H.A.R., VIII: p. 407). A group said to be meeting secretly 
to approve a plan for rebellion against the regime" attacked investigating 
policemen, who killed one person, wounded two others and arrested 15. The 
“inistry of Interior announced afterwards that "Creole Communism has recently 
intensified its propaganda and its illicit secret activities, plotting 
subversive acts, which determined the government to proceed in the form 
required to enforce law.” 


The National Constituent Assembly continued to revise the draft of the 
new constitution (H.A.R., VIII: p. 406). It introduced a provision 1) de- 
priving the government of the right to limit in any manner the private 
property of those guilty of political crimes, 2) forbidding confiscation of 
property, 3) allowing expropriation of land only if not under cultivation. 

Also approved in its final form was the section on labor. The only dispute 
that arose was on a provision compelling employers to make severance payments 
to unjustifiably dismissed workers. Labor unions had previously refused to 
agree to substitute the severance-pay provision for one establishing a banking 
institution financed by both employers and the government to make benefit 
payments to workers, including unemployment benefits. After successfully 
resisting efforts from employers' groups to have their formula adopted and 
from labor unions to preserve sweeping provisions of the 1945 constitution, 

the Assembly established that employers must pay workers dismissed without 
justification severance payments equal to one month's pay for each year of 
continuous work. Cases in which employers are exempt from making severance 
payments to workers dismissed without justification will be determined only by 
lav. On the whole, the rights to organize freely, to strike, to annual paid 
vacation, to equal salary for equal work, to a 48-hour week and to a minimum 


salary have been satisfactorily preserved. 
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The Belize controversy (H.A.R., VIII: p. 406) was brought up at the 
tnited Nations where the delegates of the five Central American republics 
officially declared, through a joint statement which was read by Guatemala 
imbassador Emilio Arenales, that "Belize is an integral part of Guatemala and 
that the steps to reintegrate Belize concern all of the Central American 
states. In the meantime, a British protest regarding the arrest of five 
pritish agricultural workers by Guatemalan police in the border zone was 
rejected by the Guatemalan Government. 


The new works at the Pacific port of Champerico was inaugurated by Presi- 
gent Castillo Armas. It was the second one reactivated by the present 
aaministration. The port has been reconditioned and equipped with new shipping 
installations and supplied with 12 tugboats and four barges. The port authori- 
ty of the other new port of Santo Tomas on the Caribbean coast is preparing the 
construction of a rail spur to connect it with the railroad running between 
Guatemala City and Puerto Barrios. 


By mutual consent the reciprocal trade agreement signed by the United 
States and Guatemala in 1936 was terminated on October 15. Guatemala had been 
having difficulty in giving full effect to its terms due to the country's old 
customs tariffs and laws. Termination of the trade agreement will not result 
ina change of duty on any product imported into the United States from 
Guatemala. All items on which the United States granted tariff concessions to 
juatemala in 1936 under the trade agreement are either on the U.S. free list or 
if dutiable are now bound in other trade agreements entered into by the U.S. 
Increased duties by the Guatemalan Government are expected on only a few 
roducts covered by the agreement and only after thorough study by the 
Guatemalan Tariff Commission. Negotiation for accession to the General Agree- 
nent on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) seemed likely to start in the near future. 


av 
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The country's export balance improved throughout the third quarter when 
delayed coffee exports moved. Coffee prices for the 1954-55 crop year averaged 
$58.84 per quintal (101.4 pounds), 8.3% lower than average 1953-54 prices but 
5.96 higher than average 1952-53 prices. Coffee exports for the coffee year 
ending September 30, 1955 amounted to 1,161,000 quintales, some 6.4% below 
total exports for the preceding crop year. Despite reduced coffee exports, 
government revenue from exports of that commodity were double those of the 
preceding year because of higher export taxes and the "liberation tax" imposed 
on coffee exported in the 1954-55 crop year. Although it is estimated that 
1955-56 coffee exports will be slightly higher than those of the preceding 
year, it is expected that lower prices and the new ad-valorem tariff duties 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 310) will reduce government revenues from 1955-56 coffee 
exports to nearly one-half of 1954-55 revenues from the same source. 


EL SALVADOR 


Considerable attention was distracted from the political scene and the 
wofficial campaigning for next year's presidentialelections (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 259) by the creation of the Central American Press Office (Oficina 
ventroamericana de Prensa - OCAP) at the preliminary meetings of the Organi- 
zation of Central American States (ODECA) in San Salvador. Among other 
pertinent functions, OCAP is to keep the Central American capitals continually 
informed on the work of the organization. Guatemalan jurist Alberto Herrarte 
pointed out that one of ODECA's first goals should be the codification of the 
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lavs of the five republics with a view toward ultimately uniform legislation. 
tnother of the immediate goals is the creation of a Central American Superior 
University Council. 


The ceremony installing former Foreign Minister José Guillermo Trabanino 
as ODECA's first secretary-general (H.A.R., VIII: p. 358) was given great 
phasis and was attended by President Oscar Osorio, his cabinet, the foreign 
ginisters of the four other Central American republics and prominent Central 
dmerican diplomats. Appointed to succeed Trabanino as Salvadorean Foreign 
Winister, since under Salvadorean law he had to resign his post before taking 
over his new duties, was Under-Secretary of Foreign Relations Carlos Aztcar 


rhavez. 


A series of new appointments highlighted by the press were those of 
Thomas C. Mann as U.S. Ambassador to Bl Salvador, and Roberto Herrera 
Ibarguren and Jorge Matamoros Loria as Ambassadors to ODECA from Guatemala and 
fosta Rica respectively. Thomas C. Mann, who replaced Robert C. Hill, had 
served as Counselor of Embassy in Guatemala since October 1954. The legations 
of El Salvador in Paris and of France in San Salvador were raised to the rank 


of embassies. 


In an official report of the Salvadorean delegation to the Atoms for 
Peace conference held recently in Geneva, Victor Ortiz recommended the 
creation of a national nuclear energy commission, scientific training of 
personnel, cooperation with UNESCO scientists, the search for uranium in the 
country, and the installation with U.S. aid of an atomic pile or reactor 
either in El Salvador or a neighboring nation. 


President Osorio made available to the governments of Mexico and Costa 
Rica through the Salvadorean Red Cross 100,000 Mexican peses and 100,000 
colones, respectively, to help the victims of the recent hurricanes and floods 
See MEXICO and COSTA RICA). 


The government submitted to the National Assembly a bill to empower 
Acajutla to issue $7.5 million of bonds for port improvements. At Acajutla, 
the country's chief coffee port, cargo must be lightered in an open roadstead 
3,000 feet to and from the pier. The proposed breakwater will permit ships to 
dock. 


Construction in the capital of the new $1.6 million 125-room Hotel El 
salvador is expected to begin by February 1956, financed by the International 
Hotel Corporation (I.H.C.) and a group of Salvadorean investors including the 
Cla. Hotelera Salvadorena, S.A. The I.H.C., a subsidiary of Pan American 
Airways, is already operating some 12 hotels in Latin America. 


HONDURAS 


The Liberal party criticized the Unidédn Nacional (an organization formed 
by the Movimiento Nacional Reformista and the Partido National "to support 
President Lozano Diaz in achieving national unity") as an attempt to 
eliminate former President Tiburcio Carias Andino from the political stage. 

It labeled the tour made by the President through the North coast of the 
Republic as a “political tour on his own behalf as a probable candidate for 
the Presidency." The party raised strong objections against the extension of 
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the electoral census until the end of December. The Liberal party hierarchy was 
sriticized by some members of the party for refusing to restore Rafael Medina 
raudales to his former position of chairman of the executive committee of the 
varty, when he returned from a sick leave of six months. The Frente Femenino 
sed party leaders of violating party rules in advising them to register in 


accus 
the electoral census which the government made optional for women. 


The government announced that the five-year economic plan which President 
tozano Diaz promised when he became President last December (H.A.R., 
VITI: p. 13) would begin in 1956, with first attention given to public works. 
The rise of foreign exchange reserves, due mainly to income tax receipts from 
foreign businesses, and improved agricultural yields at mid-year were indi- 
rations Of increased economic activity, even though the circulation of money 
was 6 million lempiras less than in March. The United Fruit Company in Tela 
slanned to invest $30 million within the next three years to restore banana 


plantations which were damaged in last year's floods (H.A.R., VII: No.9). 


Five members of an international ring were arrested in Tegucigalpa on 
charges Of making counterfeit banknotes. Under the name of "International 
Wercantile Association," they dealt "exclusively with people of good repute." 
The arrest was effected one day before they had planned to head south, where 
they hoped to continue their flourishing business. In their baggage was found 
equipment for engraving. Also it was reported that several minor officials in 


6 
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the Treasury and the Defense Department were arrested for embezzling more than 
000 and forging official documents. 





$16, 
El Salvador offered to open discussions with Honduras on a new free-trade 

treaty. A Honduran lawyer, Antonio Gomez Romero, now a resident of El 

Salvador, also revived the question of a railroad connecting the two countries. 

de believed that such a project would promote the development of El Salvador 

and improve trade between the two countries. At present, the airways, highways 

and steamers afford the only means of transportation between El Salvador and 

fonduras, and the International Railways of Central America connecting with 

Puerto Barrios, provide the only outlet on the Atlantic for El Salvador. 

Railway connection between the two countries would enable El Salvador to use at 


least one Honduran port on the Atlantic. 


Salvadorean residents in Honduras must now carry temporary residence docu- 
ments or lose their jobs and risk expulsion. This new move on the part of 
fonduras was especially resented by El Salvador, since the latter passed a law 
on July 15 exempting natives from Honduras from immigration restrictions. The 
Salvadorean Ambassador in Tegucigalpa was asked to request Honduras to 


reciprocate. 


On a visit to Costa Rica, Foreign Minister Esteban Mendoza told the press 
that his country had no border dispute with Nicaragua, and simply wished to 
defend its honor and territorial integrity. He was also reported to have 
mentioned that Honduras was studying Nicaragua's proposal for political wifi- 
cation of the two countries (See NICARAGUA). 


In La Lima a group of agricultural scientists met to discuss means of 
combatting the various banana diseases which cost the United Fruit Company so 
seavily, They could only agree to study the problem further. The United 
‘ations has sent two experts to study the possibility of establishing a paper 


factory in Honduras. 
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Honduran Ambassador to Washington Carlos Izaguirre reportedly stated to 
2] Dia newsmen that Belize could not be incorporated until the five states of 
Tentral America were united, although he considered that colony an integral 


vart of Guatemala. 


NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua proposed to Honduras that the two countries unite as a means of 
settling their border dispute. In a diplomatic note, the Nicaraguan Government 
said that if Honduras refused to approve this solution, it should propose other 
measures for ending the dispute over the areas known as Morazaén and Jerez. 

The Honduran Minister of Foreign Affairs said that his country was still study- 
ing the proposal. The territory claimed by Honduras was awarded to it in an 
arbitration decision by the King of Spain in 1906. Nicaragua has never agreed 
to this settlement and has offered to refer the dispute to a neutral body such 
as the Organization of American States or the United Nations. Nicaragua said 
that it hoped that the union of the two countries might be the first step in 
the unification of all Central America. 


The Conservative party strongly supported the Central American Union 
(ODECA), stating that it would like to see the Washington Treaties of 1907 and 
1923 reinforced. It felt that democracy was essential to the success of the 
organization. Critics of the Conservative manifesto stated that these 
proposals would encorage U.S. influence in Central America. General Somoza 


offered to abandon the presidency if it would achieve the union of Central 
America. 


Heavy rains and high winds caused considerable damage throughout the 
country. It was estimated that floods had destroyed close*to half of the rice, 
cotton and food crops. The Finance Ministry consequently prohibited the 
exportation of rice. There was a great deal of damage to railroads, highways 
and telegraph lines. Lake Nicaragua overflowed, flooding much low land and 


several small towns. 


Economic activity was satisfactory in the second quarter of 1955. Foreign 
and domestic trade was slightly above average. Cotton and coffee exports were 
expected to exceed previous estimates. The late rainy season forced a delay 
in plantings of food crops and led to some speculation in basic staples. To 
counteract this the government declared a period of scarcity during which items 
in short supply could not be exported, and food imports were facilitated. The 
government began importing corn and beans to be sold at cost. Steps were taken 
to insure the more equitable distribution of meat, which has also been short 


due to drought. 


COSTA RICA 


Early in October the striking United Fruit Company workers in the Laurel 
area ended the walkout which had begun three weeks earlier (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 410). The terms agreed to before the return to work were the same 
that had been previously offered by the company, with the exception that the 
raise in wages of the non-spray workers will take effect immediately instead of 
& year from now. The agreement came the day before the date that the company 
had set as the last day of bargaining. The new three-year contract raised the 
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es of the spray-workers by 12% on a sliding scale and the non-spray workers 

The company also agreed to improve the housing of the workers and not 
discharge union leaders except for legitimate breaches of contract. The 
ms of the contract apply only to the workers of the Laurel area. 


ral 
oe 


Although the strike in the Laurel area was settled and the workers 
returned to their jobs, labor unrest continued elsewhere in the country. Work 
at three of the major United Fruit Company plantations came to a virtual 
standstill because of agitation promoted by Communist labor leaders, notably 
Isafas Marchena, leader of the Federacién de Obreros Bananeros (FOBA), who 
returned from a visit behind the Iron Curtain early this year. The affected 
plantations were in the Esquinas, Palmar and Golfitos areas. Newsweek 
reported that the agitation of the labor leaders may be part of a plot by the 
‘rommunist party to reassert itself in Central America following its set-back 
in Guatemala. The article cited a pamphlet, "A Plan Against the Crisis," 
which was distributed last summer. The pamphlet called for the immediate 
legalization of the Vanguardia Popular (Communist party) as well as establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union, Red China and the 
satellite countries, cancellation of Costa Rica's agreement with the United 
States which encourages U.S. capital investment through guarantees against 
expropriation, repudiation of the 1947 Inter-American defense pact of Rio de 
Janeiro and other Pan American treaty obligations. The pamphlet was signed by 
a committee of five, headed by Manuel Mora Valverde, titular head of the out- 
lawed Communists. The article went on to point out the danger of the 
Communists gaining control of the 19,000 United Fruit Company workers. It is 
for this reason that Labor Minister Otto Fallas Monge has been working so hard 
to separate the workers from their Communist leaders and to keep the strike 
from spreading. As the month drew to a close the operations of the banana 
plantations were again nearing normal. 


President José Figueres made a good-will trip to Ecuador in October, 
where he participated in the celebration of the anniversary of the grito of 
Guayaquil on October 9, 1820. While in Ecuador Figueres announced that his 
country would adhere to the accord signed by Chile, Peru and Ecuador, in which 
they claim jurisdiction over 200 miles of territorial waters in the Pacific 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 161). President Figueres told a special session of the 
Ecuadorean Congress that the democratic ideals of Ecuador were shared by the 
Costa Rican people, who oppose fascist and Communist theories. 





Costa Rica's delegation to the United Nations General Assembly, after its 
chairman, Padre Benjamin Ninez, phoned President Figueres, abandoned its 
candidacy for the seat vacated by Venezuela on the Economic and Social Council 
in favor of Brazil, which then got unanimous Latin American bloc support. The 
Costa Rican renunciation saved for Latin America a place among the six seats 
annually rotated on the 18-seat ECOSOC. 


There have been reports from Costa Rica of a large national movement 
composed of all opposition political groups. The meeting of the major politi- 
cal leaders which had been called for this month was postponed until November 
because of the October floods (see below). 


Opposition members of the Chamber of Deputies returned to their seats 
after an eight-month absence. They withdrew last February to protest the 
suspension of deputies Mario Echandi and Guillermo Jiménez for alleged par - 
ticipation in a revolt (H.A.R., VIII: p. 64). The Congress recently voted to 
reinstate the two opposition leaders. 
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Heavy rains in the Pacific coast region around Golfitos and Quepos caused 
serious flood damage. In one 24-hour period 11 inches of rain fell. The 
rivers Terraba and Savagre rampaged. It was reported that seven banana fincas 
nad been flooded in the Golfito and Palmar divisions and that four others 

were under water in Quepos. Damage above $5 million was reported. Walter 
Jammer, the manager of the Compania Bananera de Costa Rica (United Fruit 
rompany), reported that the Terraba river had flooded about 25% of the banana 
nlantations in that zone and had caused extensive damage to the installations 
in the banana port of Puerto Cortés. Many miles of highway were destroyed and 
ozens of bridges were washed out. It was reported that 25 persons had been 
killed in landslides along the Pan-American highway. 
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Costa Rica is in the process of constructing one of the largest diesel 
electric plants in Latin America to compensate for the lack of electricity in 
the dry season. An important use of the power will be to pump water for irri- 
gation during the dry season. The electricity will be distributed by the 
Compania Nacional de Fuerza y Luz, S.A. The work will be partially paid for 
by $1.3 million loaned by the Export-Import Bank. 












PANAMA 






The Supreme Court of Panama denied the request for a new trial of former 
President José Ramén Guizado, whom the National Assembly found guilty of being 
an accomplice in the murder of President José Antonio Remén in January of this 
year (H.A.R., VIII: p. 18). The court decided that it was not within its 

jurisdiction to grant this request, since the power to judge a President rests 
with the National Assembly alone. 










Arnulfo Arias, who was twice President of the Republic and as often 
violently ousted, is still prohibited from holding any public office. He was 
deprived of civil rights after he was removed from office in May 1951, and 

although he has not announced his candidacy for the Presidency for next year, 
there is a movement to re-elect him. 









Panama police busily investigated the mysterious death of a man working 
as a bellboy, Eliseo Zelaya Castillo, in the International Hotel of Panama 
City. Whether he committed suicide or was murdered was not determined, but 
suspicions rose about him since he possessed a passport from Panama, an identi- 
fication card from Costa Rica, and a Honduran passport. Still more cause for 
suspicion was a microfilm found in his room, thought to be a clue to a 

Communist espionage ring in Panama. Among his personal effects were found a 
number of traveller's checks made out to another name. Although regarded as a 
trustworthy employee in the hotel, he was known to have made frequent 


unexplained trips to Costa Rica. 


















Business conditions during October were good, and there was reason to 
velieve that they would continue so. Foreign trade was bright, banane exports 
have increased, and there was a record number of transits through the canal 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 411). A cigarette factory is to open soon, and plans for 

a milk-processing plant are under way. The Panama Canal Company ended its 
fiscal year on June 30 without a deficit, according to figures revealed in a 
preliminary report. Since the number of vessels going to Korea from the United 
states has lessened, it wes thought business through the canal would be 
affected, but the report proved otherwise. To improve service through the 
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canal, plans were made to obtain new electric ‘mules," which will be faster and 
nore powerful than those now in use, some of which were built even before the 


ranal opened in 1914. 


On a tour through Latin American countries, Costa Rican President, José 
Figures, broadcasting from the National University of Panama, urged the 
ountries to “reach an intelligent understanding with the United Fruit," since 
they were now “partners” in the banana business, and were being treated fairly 
»y the company under new contracts. He also advised them to do all they can 
to stimulate production rather than to adopt “suicidal attitudes to destroy the 


ness which helps us. 


busi 


The National Assembly adopted a resolution deploring the closing early in 
August of the Colombian Liberal daily, El Tiempo. In response to this, the 
‘olombian Ambassador to Panama presented an official protest to the government, 
citing the action as "a violation of the policy of non-intervention in 
internal affairs of foreign countries, as established by the Montevideo Agree- 


ment of 1933." 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Armed revolution and the blood and terror policy of the Batista opposition 
seem to have been abandoned for what might be called "operation mass-meeting." 
‘tarlos Prfe Socarras was delighted when a crowd estimated at 50,000 people 
turned out on the evening of October 1 at the nameless plaza facing Havana's 
Jard Line piers (H.A.R., VIII: p. 413). Prio promptly christened the place La 
Plaza de los Desamparados (The Plaza of the Forsaken Ones): He was referring 
not only to the Cuban people as a whole, whom he regarded as forgotten by 
Batista, but also to the fact that the government had pushed the meeting away 


from Havana's downtown Parque Central into the drab area along the waterfront. 


The purpose of the gathering was to arouse public support for presidential 
elections in 1956. Batista opposed this policy because he claimed that with 
the election of 1954 and the return to the constitution of 1940, presidential 
elections were not due until 1958. Prio challenged this thesis by charging 
that Batista's usurpation in 1952 effectively invalidated every political act 
carried out by his government since that time. These Prio ideas were 
emphasized to the huge assembly by various speakers, and Prio himself delivered 
the summary. He felt sufficiently encouraged by the results to repeat the 
performance in Santa Clara later in the month and to announce another such 
meeting to be held in Camagtiey in November. Meanwhile, he went to Miami, 
Florida to dispose of the house that had been his mansion-in-exile, La Casa 


Reposada. 


Despite the outward success of his activity and the hope that his 
Auténticos would be joined by the Ortodoxos and other opposition groups, Prio 
had failed to unite the opposition. In fact, the other parties seemed to have 
taken heart and were resuming mutually exclusive political action throughout 
the country. Many Cubans believed that this lack of unity would allow Batista 
to stay in power at will. Nevertheless, one group known as the Sociedad de 
‘nigos de la Repiblica (SAR) (H.A.R., VIII: p. 413) has been seeking a 
solution to the internecine rivalry and to the problem of genuine elections by 
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iisregarding the established parties and working through elder-statesman 

"ol. Cosme de la Torriente. This distinguished 83-year-old writer, jurist, and 
j4jplomat also enjoys a particular prestige as one of the few surviving figures 
of the Revolution of 1895. With the backing of the SAR, Col. de la Torriente 
sought an interview with Batista in mid-October in which he hoped that his non- 
rolitical position would influence Batista to agree to hold elections. 

govever, Since his views were known and supported in advance by all the 
opposition leaders, Batista refused the interview, alleging him to be simply 
the leader of another faction of the opposition. If he had not been such a 
leader before, this rebuff was all that was needed to make him one, and, 
porrowing a technique from Prfo Socarras » he decided to take the whole problem 
to the people in another mass-meeting. For the first time in years, the 
opposition united in the support of a single man, and it was proposed that 
ordinary politics cease until Don Cosme, as he is known by the Cubans, could 


hold his meeting in November. 


In the international field, Cuba was elected to the Council of the United 
Wations on October 19 for a two-year period to begin January 1956. Permanent 
Delegate Emilio Nimez Portuondo will represent his country in Council 
proceedings. In June 1955, Nianez Portuondo gained notice for his attack on 
Russia (H.A.R., VIII: p. 265) during the tenth anniversary meeting of the U.N. 


Assembly in San Francisco. 


Cuba was plagued by several strikes and threats of strikes during October. 
La Rayonera, the large rayon mill at Matanzas operated by Cuban industrialist 
James D. Hedges, was closed for several days by a combination strike-lockout. 
Management claimed that tax benefits conceded to competitors, legally but not 
norally entitled to them, were forcing the plant to operate at a loss. Small 
enterprises were accustomed to take advantage of tax and other benefits offered 
infant industries, to milk them of all easy profits, to close them down, and 
then to reorganize and start over. The attempt of La Rayonera to meet losses 
by releasing unneeded personnel brought on a strike threat followed by a lock- 
out. A government interventor was agreed upon by both labor and management at 
the end of October to serve until the labor problem was settled. La Rayonera 
had been considered one of the best-operated plants in Latin America and one 
in which model labor relations prevailed. Meanwhile, at several sugar mills, 
workers were agitated because the regular seasonal repair work had been 
delayed. At the mill called Central Washington, near Manacas in Las Villas 
province, women started a hunger strike to force the mill management to start 
the work. Also, bank employees who were on strike earlier in the year (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 316) were still disturbed because final terms of their agreement had 


not been settled. 


Cuba has started an over-all improvement program for its Isle of Pines, 
heretofore known mainly for its fruit raising and its penal colony. This 
island lies some 65 miles south and slightly west of Batabanéd at the western 
end of Cuba and is very underdeveloped. Public works money will be spent to 
deepen its ports, improve its roads, and enlarge its airports in an effort to 
stimulate tourism, manufacturing and agriculture. A free port will be 
established in the northern half of the island, probably near Nueva Gerona, 
the largest town. The southern half of the island is a great swampy tract in 
which is found a prodigious quantity of waterfowl. 


F Havana's $14 million Cuenca Sur water system was inaugurated in October. 
Started by Mayor Justo Luis Pozo in 1952, it comprises 20 new wells and some 
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500 miles of new water mains. It will deliver about 40 million gallons per day 
in addition to previous sources. The added pressure of the new supply caused 
thousands Of leaks in old plumbing throughout the city. 


Cuban nickel production at the U.S. Government-owned Nicaro mine soared to 
7.8 million pounds during the third quarter of 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 364). 
The mine is under the control of the U.S. General Services Administration, 
wnich disclosed the new record on October 26. The present operating company is 
the Nickel Processing Corporation, which is owned jointly by National Lead 


uct 


sompany and the Cuban firm Fomento de Minerales Cubanos. The nickel-cobalt 
nine at Moa Bay being worked by the Freeport Sulphur Company shipped its first 
ores to its New Orleans pilot plant, which will use a new sulphuric acid 
leaching process. When production is under way, this mine should yield 30 mil- 
lion pounds of nickel and 3 million pounds of cobalt annually. 

An international petroleum congress was held at the Universidad de Oriente 
in Santiago from October 21-23. The organizer was Felipe Salcines Morlote, 
Rector of the University, who announced that 30 papers were read by representa- 
tives from eight countries. Thirteen of these papers were to be reproduced in 
the magazine Petréleo Interamericano. Cuban petroleum exploration continues at 
an increased rate. Some ten wells are now producing in the Jatibonico Basin. 
Although no spectacular discoveries have yet been made, geologists agree that 
indications point to an important source which is gradually being traced. 





HAITI 


With little more than a month remaining in the normal hurricane season, 
Haiti suffered heavy windstorm damage in the path of hurricane Katie. A 
United States hurricane hunter plane reported 50% destruction to homes at Anse- 
a-Pitre, a coastal town of 800 population located in the southeast of Haiti. 


The monthly Newsletter of the World Health Organization (W.H.O.) reported 
that a five-year campaign (H.A.R., III: No. 5) has virtually eliminated yaws. 
Five years ago yaws was considered Haiti's most important health problem. The 
campaign was carried on by the Health Department of Haiti with the assistance 
of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the W.H.O. 





A man-made island in Port-au-Prince Bay is the planned site of a $3 mil- 
lion hotel and resort center. The center will be named "Moody Plaza" and will 
be Haiti's largest when it is completed. The hotel will have 225 luxury rooms, 
a beach, and convention facilities. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In the Dominican Republic during October, all efforts were concentrated on 
completing the installations for the ambitious Fair for Peace and Fraternity in 
the Free World due to open on December 20. Finishing touches were being edded 
to the buildings and grounds on the newly made site which occupies 125 acres 
between the waterfront Avenida G. Washington and the Avenida Independencia in 
Ciudad Trujillo. The year 1955 had been designated as the Ano del Benefactor 
(Trujillo) and the whole 25-year "Era of Trujillo" was to be glorified in a 
$25 million extravaganza. Some 20 countries were to have space in the 71 
buildings of the fair. The official U.S. exhibit was to include the same 
Atoms-for-Peace display which was shown at Geneva. 
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The fanfare and promotion included the customary publicity and advertising 
sociated with fairs. On Columbus Day, October 12, (celebrated as Dia de la 
aaza in Latin America) Angelita Trujillo, 17-year-old daughter of the dictator, 
gave the name Columbus to a new Pan American clipper which had just brought a 
nuuber of newsmen to preview the fair. Whole sections of Atlantic City's Steel 
pier attractions were being installed along the "midway." Reams of publicity 
accompanied by paid advertising were being carried by newspapers all over the 
jmericas. Excelsior of Mexico City carried more than a dozen news stories 
about the fair during the month. A full page advertisement appeared in the New 
york Times on October 24 featuring a large portrait of El Benefactor. Although — 
Tt included an invitation to visit the fair, it was designed as a greeting to 
the Generalissimo on his birthday, October 25. The cost of the advertisement 
was borne by the Dominican Goverrment. Consulates and tourist agencies were 
distributing descriptive pamphlets, and a complete model of the layout of the 
fair was shown reporters in New York on October 20. 


The October issue of Noticiario Obrero Interamericano, the organ of the 
Inter-American Regional Labor Organization (ORIT), charged that the recent 
surder of exiled Dominican Manuel de Jesis Herndéndez in Cuba was carried out by 
an agent of the Dominican Government. According to the Cuban press, the crime 
seems to have been the work of one Emilio Hinojosa. Previously, Mauricio 
Baez, another exile, was killed in Cuba. These assassinations apparently were 
of a pattern with the well known killing which took the life of Andrés Requena, 
the militant anti-Trujillo exile in New York in 1952. 





The Dominican Government has sold the 15,000-acre sisal (henequen) plan- 
tation to private operator Elfas Gadala Marfa. The purchase contract requires 
the new owner to expand the present small bag and cordage factory, which was a 
part of the deal, to a capacity of one million bags per year. The current 
requirements are for some 685,000 new bags annually for coffee and cacao alone; 
rice, peanuts, and beans also use large quantities. Most of these bags have 
heretofore been imported. 


General economic conditions continued to be good. Tourism was up 36% by 
volume and 42% by value for the first eight months of 1955 over the same period 
in 1954. Still greater gains were anticipated later in the year because of the 
fair. International trade totals for the first six months of 1955 were off 
somewhat in comparison with the record 1954 figures because of lower prices for 
coffee and cacao but volume remained high. According to Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, exports for the first six months of 1955 were $58.7 million versus 
$72.4 million for the same months in 1954, while imports in the 1955 period 
were $47 million as opposed to $41 million in 1954. 





PUERTO RICO 


The Supreme Court of the United States denied the appeal of the 12 Puerto 
Rican Nationalist leaders sentenced to prison for having planned a revolution 
against the U.S. Government. Each had been sentenced to six years in prison 
after their trial in New York last year following the wounding of U.S. 
congressmen by four terrorists (H.A.R., VII: No. 10). 


Governor Munoz Marin directed an open letter to the editor of the 
hewspaper El Mundo of San Juan in which he accused columnist Eliseo Combas 
cuerra of misrepresenting his statements concerning the political status of 
Puerto Rico. Munoz Marin denied saying that Puerto Rico was prepared for any 
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rorm of political freedom, "be it a federation, independence » or any other 
political status based on the principles of liberty." Munoz Marin offered to 
syurnish the tape of the broadcast as proof that the columnist had violated 
journalistic ethics. The columnist, a noted proponent of U.S. statehood for 
puerto Rico, had obtained his information from a United Press dispatch covering 
a television broadcast from New York on which Munoz Marin appeared last month. 
‘onbas Guerra retorted the next day that he had obtained his information from 

, usually reliable source and that Munoz Marin had had plenty of time to 

rectify the remarks attributed to him. Instead, Munoz Marin had waited a week 


pefore protesting. 


A commission of leaders of the Partido Popular Democratico censured mayor 
Augusto Valentin of Mayagllez for having used municipal funds for campaign 
expenses in the primaries. The mayor was ordered to return $3,340. 


Luis Rivera Santos, Secretary of Agriculture and Commerce of Puerto Rico, 
announced that unless growers sold coffee immediately at the established price, 
the coffee industry of Puerto Rico was threatened. Growers were refusing to 
sell coffee in protest against what they considered arbitrary price fixing 
below market levels (H.A.R., VII: No. 9). The announcement was made due to 
the large rise in coffee imports by roasters during the past two months. 


Representative Graham A. Barden of North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, announced that he would soon name committee 
nembers to go to Puerto Rico to study wages there (H.A.R., VIII: pp. 218, 268, 
317, 367). Some Congressmen want to introduce a uniform minimum wage for the 
island instead of the industry by industry minimums which now exist, although 
governor Munoz Marin opposes the measure as "fatal to further industrial- 
ization." He argued that the proposed uniform minimum wage, even though less 
than the dollar an hour minimum in the U.S., would make it impossible for 
Puerto Rican industry to compete successfully with outside products. Mean- 
while, an air-borne industrial caravan has been planned for November to take 
30 to 40 representatives of Puerto Rican industries around the Caribbean with 
displays of industrial products of the island. 


Air transportation has become increasingly important in Puerto Rico. On 
the recommendation of the U.S. Civil Aeronautics Board (H.A.R., VIII: p. 367), 
President Eisenhower has authorized a direct air route between San Juan and 
San José, Costa Rica, with stops at Curagao and Panama. Meanwhile, air service 
has been inaugurated between Bermuda and Puerto Rico, and Pan American Airways 
plans service from San Juan to Madrid. Other developments in transportation 
include a "sea truck" service between Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands and a 
suspension bridge connecting San Juan and the suburban town of Catano. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


According to Tribuna da Imprensa of Rio de Janeiro, Venezuela and Peru 
have made an aggressive military alliance "with the object of breaking the 
peace on the continent." The pact allegedly would permit Venezuela to annex a 
part of Colombia, presumably in return for supporting Peru in its territorial 
dispute with Ecuador. The sensational story drew immediate, emphatic denials 
from the embassies of both Peru and Venezuela in Rio. Colombian Foreign 
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Minister Evaristo Sourdis reportedly sent a note to the Venezuelan Government 
expressing disbelief in the report. 


Meanwhile, the Ministry of Defense announced the arrival of six of the 22 
7-86 “Sabrejets" bought from the United States for the Venezuelan Air Force. 
It was announced also that 22 jet planes and four ten-passenger helicopters 
yere expected from England in November. 


The total value of Venezuela's imports for the first four months of 1955 
yas 936 million bolivares ($280 million), of which 560 million bolivares 
($167 million) or 60% came from the United States. Customs collections were 
nearly 40 million bolfvares ($11.9 million) higher than for the same period of 


1954. 


More than a fifth of the $500 million spent on public works in 1954 went 
for tourist and transportation projects. Some $75 million was spent on high- 
ways, $7.8 million on new bridges, and $21.3 million on tourist facilities and 
hotels (H.A.R., VII: p. 418). Venezuela, the second largest market for U.S. 
automobiles and the fourth largest importer in Latin American of automobiles 
of all foreign makes, has about 36 cars for every thousand people. About 90% 
of the cars are American, but the percentage of European cars is increasing. 
In January 1955, there were 206,000 vehicles in the country, 58% of which were 
passenger cars, as compared to the 1946 registration of 46,000 vehicles. 

Rafael Lorenzo Fuentes, director of the Caracas Traffic Bureau, which faces a 
formidable traffic problem, visited the United States in October under the 

State Department's cultural exchange program to observe traffic conditions in 
Pacific coast cities. A frequently proposed subway was again discussed as a 
potential partial solution to congestion in Caracas, which on October 1 
announced a metropolitan area population of 1 million, a 44% increase since the 
1950 census. While many newcomers are immigrants (H.A.R.,°VIII: p. 369), the 
greater part of the increase comes from the hinterland and the natural growth 


of the population. 


To help satisfy the demand for automotive products in this fast-growing 
market, two assembly plants have been built just outside Caracas since 1949. 
The General Motors and Chrysler Corporation plants together produce an average 
of 65 units per working day. General Motors is now expanding in order to raise 
from 754 to 90% its percentage of locally assembled units. 


The Venezuelan Government announced that the Fiat Motor Company of Turin, 
Italy was granted a $128 million contract to build the new National Steel Works 
near Cerro Bolf{var (H.A.R., VIII: p. 122) which will have an eventual annual 
capacity of 421,000 tons of steel. Several other European companies received 
awards to supply equipment for the project. The Italians are especially well 
represented in Venezuela. For instance, out of 6,972 Europeans selected for 
imigration in 1954 by the National Agrarian Bureau, 4,920 were Italians. The 
Montecatini chemical firm has a contract to build the new Puerto Cabello petro- 
chemical plant planned for completion in 1956 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 73); the 
Italian Air Lines has a new service to Caracas; several Italian steamship lines 
call regularly at La Guaira; Caracas radio stations, newspapers, and bookstores 
provide special service for the growing Italian element; and the Financial 
Times of London quoted one industrialist as suspecting that an Italian immi- 
gration and settlement program was connected with the contract. 
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According to the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons, gold production has 
increased greatly, particularly in the Roscio district of Bolivar state, the 
principal gold center. The total Venezuelan production in 1954 amounted to 
1.7 million grams (3,845 pounds) as compared to 849,236 grams (1,877 pounds) 
produced during the previous 12 months. The government-subsidized Minas de 
pro de Bl Callao, C.A. is the country's major producer. The Compania Minera 
Polvo de Oro, recently formed by U.S. and Venezuelan capital, will soon enter 


the gold mining field. 


The Export-Import Bank agreed to help finance the construction of two 
sections of the Guarico Dam (H.A.R., VIII: p. 271). The Bank will give a 
guarantee to the First National Bank of Chicago in connection with drafts 
drawn by the participating firms, S. J. Groves and Sons of Venezuela, Inc., 
Brillenbourg-Villegas Asociados, C.A., and Constructora Nacional de Timeles y 
carreteras, C.A. This portion of the project will cost about $12.9 million, 
of which $6.5 million will be spent on U.S. equipment and technical aid. 


The government approved a plan submitted by the Richmond Exploration 
company (Standard Oil of California) to construct a $4 million asphalt refinery 
at Maracaibo. Work was begun immediately on the plant which was scheduled for 
completion in August 1956. The American Bitumuls and Asphalt Company, another 
subsidiary Of Standard Oil of California, will market most of the 10,000 
barrels-a-day production. 


The Congress of Pan-American Architects held its ninth meeting at the 
University of Caracas with a Venezuelan architect, Gustavo Wallis, presiding. 
At about the same time, the Brazilian architect Oscar Niemeyer arrived to begin 
work with Venezuelan architects on plans for a Caracas Museum of Modern Art, to 
be built with private capital. The New York Museum of Modern Art has offered 
to lend three or four collections a year until the museum gets well under way. 


It was announced at the llth annual meeting of the Inter-American Press 
Association, which took place in New Orleans, that the censorship of Venezuelan 
newspapers which has prevailed since 1948 still continues. However, there are 
no government restrictions on the importation of supplies for newspapers. 


On October 19, President Marcos Pérez Jiménez gave a State of the Ynion 
message Outlining the progress Venezuela has made in the past ten years. Among 
other things, President Jiménez cited the increased strength of the armed 
forces, the great improvement of highways, and the advances in the fields of 
transportation and communication, sanitation, farming, industry, and housing 
and working conditions as examples of Venezuela's growth during this period. 

He also predicted that an even greater evolution would take place during the 


next ten years. 


COLOMBIA 


Eduardo Santos, editor-owner of the now suppressed El Tiempo, spoke out on 
October 11 at the Overseas Press Club in New York at the Inter-American 
Conference on Liberty and Learning in the Americas. He noted the apparent 
indifference of Washington toward the repression of human rights and liberties 
by tyrannical governments in Latin America. Santos warned that the subversion 
of human rights is worse for inter-American relations than economic disaster. 
fe lauded the United States press for condemning Colombian repression, while 
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regretting that the U.S. State Department had seen fit to ignore this attitude 
py stating that "the situation in Colombia was good." Santos added that 
peoples feel discouraged when they are abandoned by the great powers. 


The former President of Colombia said that the United States must not 
again follow the pattern of its Argentine appeasement, proven wrong when 
justice was done by the Argentine people" in overthrowing Perén. The dis- 
tinguished victim of Rojas Pinilla's repression said that he had always opposed 
foreign intervention, but he stressed that, if there is to be no intervention 
in favor of the opposition, neither should there be intervention in support of 


2 government. 


Santos lauded the good effect that "private acts" in support of democracy 
nave in inter-American relations, saying that words of encouragement and 
comfort tend to prevent peoples from being driven to Communism by hopelessness 
and bitterness. Alberto Gainza Paz of La Prensa of Buenos Aires echoed these 
sentiments, declaring that the Organization of American States had not been 
effective in controlling those who would destroy liberty in the Americas. He 
said that the non-political Inter-American Press Association (I.A.P.A.) had 
afforded an excellent example of success of non-governmental entities in 
obtaining greater unity and understanding between countries. 


Activated perhaps by the impact of Santos' ideas on intervention, 
Solombia's Rafael Pastrana, member of the Economic Commission of the United 
Nations General Assembly, gave his views. He said that to make economic aid 
depend on political factors was to create a dangerous instrument of political 
dominance. Pastrana said that the inter-American system was based on nan- 
intervention and that economic assistance was an obligation defined by the 
charter of the United Nations. He said that the only proper basis for economic 
aid was utility, and that any other criterion deformed the essential spirit of 
the U.N. Charter. While Santos and Pastrana aired their views it was announced 
that the World Bank had granted Colombia a $100 million loan for the con- 
struction of waterworks and sewers. 


President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla persisted in emphasizing that the only 
reason for the existence of censorship and the state-of-siege was the irre- 
sponsibility of the press and of both the political parties in the face of 
continued violence. He told the Chicago News' John B. McDermott that the 
struggle had cost 2,000 lives thus far this year. At the New Orleans 
conference of the I. o? P.A., Rojas Pinilla supporter Julian Devis Echandfa, 
editor of an obscure newspaper , El Nacional of Barranquilla, distributed a 
crude, gruesomely illustrated pamphlet declaring that 150,000 people had died 
in internal disorders since 1946. This pamphlet, showing pictures of the 
atrocities allegedly committed by political factions, supported the Rojas 
Pinilla theory that the two traditional Colombian political parties were 
incapable of responsibility in government. The booklet was apparently aimed at 
counteracting Eduardo Santos' book, La Crisis de la Democracia en Colombia y 
"El Tiempo,"* which was distributed by Prof. German Arciniegas, representing El 


Tiempo, at the New Orleans conference. 








The Rojas Pinilla group's brief pamphlet contrasted unfavorably with 
Santos' impressive 236-page book describing the events that led to the closing 





” *Eduardo Santos , La Crisis de la Democracia en Colombia y "El Tiempo 





(Mexico: Grafica Panamericana, 1, 5. de R. L., 1955), 236 pp. 
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of El Tiempo, together with an interpretation of this act by his fellow 
Liberals, Alberto Lleras Camargo and German cn. eae Included were Santos' 
essay, written when El Tiempo was closed (H.A.R., VIII: p. 420); "De cémo 
vivid y de cémo sabe “morir un periddico libre," a speech made by Lleras Camargo 
at the banquet in September honoring Santos (H.A.R., VIII: P. 420); and 

german Arciniegas' “Apuntes para una Biografia de El Tiempo,” a dramatic 
aecount of Arciniegas' personal experiences on El Tiempo under Eduardo Santos. 
Arciniegas interpreted the significance of the Colombian Liberal movement of 
this century and of the highly regarded government which Colombia enjoyed 
yntil the advent of the Gomez dictatorship. Also included, were editorial 
coments by outstanding newspapers of the Western World, as well as testi- 
nonials from such prominent men as Salvador de Madariaga, José Vasconcelos, 


Ramon Sender and many others. 


In an interview for Vision with Cuban journalist Jorge A. Losada, Rojas 
Pinilla, after repeating his complete lack of confidence in the press and in 
Colombian political parties, made the surprising statements that in the near 
future popular elections would be possible in Colombia, and that political 
exile was non-existent, since anyone was free to return to the country. He 
claimed that his government had the overwhelming support of public opinion. 

He added that the new Colombian government organ, Diario de Colombia, would be 
dedicated to the "life, honor, and well-being" of Colombians and would be 
objective and informative in character. 








An effort toward party unity was made by various Conservative leaders who 
met in Medellin. They signed a manifesto requesting an early return to 
constitutional normalcy, permission for Laureano Gomez to return from exile, 
(see above) and the reopening of closed newspapers. Minister of Interior Lucio 
Pabon Nunez alleged that the manifesto was made to unify Conservatism against 
the government, and that as a Conservative, he considered it absurd that the 
Conservatives should specify the reopening of El Tiempo as fundamental to 


party unity. 


The fact that the followers of Gilberto Alzate Avendano, Ambassador to 
Spain, dissented with the Medellin manifesto was considered significant in that 
this group might come to constitute the main Conservative support of the Rojas 
Pinilla regime. However, Alzate Avendano's newspaper, Diario de Colombia, the 
only Conservative paper to declare its unconditional support of the government, 
was involved in an internal crisis when editor Cornelio Reyes disagreed with 
editor-in-chief Samuel Moreno Diaz, Rojas Pinilla's son-in-law. Returning 
from a short vacation, Moreno Diaz fired Reyes when he found that the paper had 
been hewing more to the Alzatista party line than to the policies of Rojas 
Pinilla during his absence. Reyes, appearing before the paper's board of 
directors, said that the paper's editorial policies under Moreno Diaz had 
betrayed the political beliefs of owner Alzate Avendano. 


In the diplomatic field, Carlos Arango Vélez, Colombian Ambassador to 
Brazil, resigned, alleging he was unable satisfactorily to refute Brazilian 
Press criticism of Rojas Pinilla's action in closing El Tiempo. He had 
resigned on September 12, but his action was not made “public until October 18. 
It was rumored that Minister of Development Manuel Archila Monroy would replace 
him. It was also officially announced that Francisco Urrutia Holguin had 
replaced Eduardo Zuleta Angel as Ambassador to the United States. 


Some Liberals felt that the closing of El Tiempo had been advantageous to 
Gabriel Cano, Liberal publisher of El Espectador. The latter newspaper has 
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replaced El Tiempo as the leading morning paper in Colombia and has received a 
considerable portion of El Tiempo's circulation and advertising. 


Five small newspapers in Ocana, Santander del Norte, were closed by the 
nayor of that city. According to Department Governor Gonzalo Rivera Laguado, 
the student-directed papers, which had been agitating for the creation of a new 
jepartment, were closed because they were not officially licensed. 


Religious developments were prominent in the news during October. El 
Catolicismo, official organ of the Church in Colombia said editorially that the 
attitude and actions of the Catholic Church did not imply complete solidarity 
with all acts of the government. This editorial referred to a statement by 
Rojas Pinilla that the "Church blesses the government which in turn protects 
Church interests and is convinced that the greatest service which can be done 
for the country is that of aiding the Church in its campaign of Christian 


solidarity." 


Earlier in October, Padre Rafael Garcfa Herreros, director of a religious 
program on the government television station, called for capital punishment as 
the only means of controlling the continuing rash of violence in Colombia. The 
priest said that the state as the "vicar" of divine authority had the right to 
apply the death penalty for the benefit of the community. 


On October 12, Minister of Interior Lucio Pabén Nunez ordered all gover- 
nors and civil servants to exercise vigilance against Protestant pastors who 
however denied distributing religious posters and pamphlets. These were 
allegedly offensive to the Pope and to Catholic clergy and constituted an 
‘attack on our best national qualities" and a disturbance of public order. 
Giving an opposite view of Colombian religious life, Rev. H. Gill, acting Wash- 
ington secretary of the National Association of Evangelicals (with headquarters 
in Wheaton, Illinois), in a letter to Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
protested the anti-Protestant sentiment which gave rise to the recent murder of 
20 Colombian Protestants. Gill said that the murder of at least 11 Protestants 
of a congregation in El Meta in southern Colombia was reported to him by 
Rev. Julius Allan de Gruyeter of Charleston, W. Va. The latter was himself 
in a Bogota hospital suffering from a beating received from two Colombian 


policemen an October 17. 


In the economic field, Colombia, operating in the red, spent 260 million 
pesos more from January to June 1955 than the budget called for. An optimistic 
note was that revenues were up 376 million pesos over revenues for the same 
period in 1954 due to more efficient methods used in collecting income taxes. 
Also Colombia was practically up-to-date on its foreign exchange payments, 
having authorized all such payments covering applications up to August 1. 
Indications were that Colombia had an adverse balance of payments in 1955 
(through September 15) of $145 million. 


The Colombian Government estimated the 1956 budget to be 1,202,071,685 
pesos. It allocated 280 million pesos to public works, 210 million to defense, 
and only 70 million to public education. The smallness of funds for education 
in relation to those received by the War Ministry caused considerable inter- 


national press comment. 


It was reported that the Colombian National Coffee Federation had sold all 
accumulated coffee stocks at satisfactory prices. This report coupled with the 
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fact that Brazil has also increased its rate of coffee export caused interest 
+o lessen in possible plans for international price stabilization. 


ECUADOR 


The Ecuadorean Government announced on October 23 that it expected to 
complete the Quito-San Lorenzo railroad by early 1956. At present only one 
rail route, the 288-mile Guayaquil-Quito line, connects the Andean region with 
the Pacific Coast. The new railway between the capital city and the northern 
seaport of San Lorenzo will provide three advantages over the old line: 1) a 
shorter freight haul from Quito to the coast--232 miles; 2) a seaport to Quito 
which will be 35° miles closer to the Panama Canal; 3) a new supply route for 
fuel and food, es, clally important in time of floods or revolts centered in 
rival Guayaquil (H.A.R., VI: Nos. 3,4). Currently, extensive plans are being 
made to transform San Lorenzo into a first-class port. These projects include 
the dredging of a portion of the surrounding bay to accommodate large ships 
and the construction of a lighthouse and a 375-foot pier. The railroad is 
expected to open up extensive virgin areas for lumbering and agricultural 
settlement. Ecuador has requested a $5 million loan from the World Bank to 
aid settlers along the new route. 


Voter registration was conducted October 22-28 in preparation for the 
November 6 elections for mayors and municipal and provincial councilmen. Two 
major factions were opposed in the forthcoming elections: The "Democratic 
Front," organized in June to represent the Liberal and Socialist-forces 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 275); and the rightist bloc of Conservative, Social 
Christian, and Arnista parties. One of the most controversial candidates was 
Carlos Guevara Moreno who was running for mayor of Guayaquil for the 
Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares (C.F.P.). This Cefepista leader held the 
office in 1952 but was arrested and exiled in December of that year by the 
Velasco Ibarra administration on charges of mishandling public funds and 
inciting a revolt (H.A.R., V: No. 12; VI: No. 1). The results of these local 
elections would be expecially interesting as indications of popular sentiment 
and for their possible implications for the outcome of next June's presidential 
election. Two possible contenders in next year's contest appear to be José R. 
Chiriboga, Ambassador to the United States, and ex-President Galo Plaza Lasso. 
Although Galo Plaza has repeatedly maintained that he does not intend to run 
again, campaign committees supporting his candidacy have been organized in 
Cuenca and Esmeraldas. In October he was chosen by the Americas Foundation of 
New York as the recipient of its 1955 "Best Citizen of the Americas" award. 

What effect this would have on his popularity is uncertain. 





President José Figueres of Costa Rica arrived in Quito on October 6 for a 
four-day official visit as guest of President Velasco Ibarra. The next day 
both presidents flew to Guayaquil where on October 9 they commemorated the 
135th anniversary of Guayaquil's grito of independence from Spain. Ecuador 
celebrates two independence days, the Quito area having declared its inde- 
pendence from Spain on August 10, 1809. 


On October 19 the Italian Ministry of Foreign Affairs announced the 
eppointment of Luigi Ottaviani as Italy's new Ambassador to Ecuador; the 
previous ambassador was Ugo Turcato. 
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Representatives of Ecuador agreed on October 7 to buy $4 million worth of 
1,5, surplus wheat, cotton, tobacco, cotton seed oil, and soy bean oil. 
geuador will pay in sucres. Then, approximately 45 million sucres (about 
$3 million) will be lent back to Ecuador for development purposes, eventual 


repayment to the U.S. to be made in dollars or strategic materials. 


In October the Ecuadorean Monetary Board reduced the advance deposit 
requirement for certain offical market imports from 30% to 15% of the c.i.f. 
value. The imports so affected are mostly items which contribute to agri- 
sultural and industrial development, such as tools and machinery, seeds, 
fertilizers, chemicals, and cotton fiber and yarn. Under the new ruling, the 
advance deposit is completely eliminated for made-to-order capital goods 
requiring more than eight months production time. 


The Third Hispanic American Congress of Sociology was held October 12-16 
at the Central University in Quito. The main topics were social-class theory 
and Hispanic American rural sociology and educational problems. The next 
congress will meet in Santiago, Chile, in 1957. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


With the approach of the 1956 presidential elections, the Peruvian politi- 
cal plot thickened. The Senate opened debate concerning a bill granting 
political amnesty to a number of civilian and military figures implicated in 
an alleged anti-government conspiracy in August 1954 (H.A.R., VII: No. 8). 
Heading the list was General Zenén Noriega, ex-Prime Minister and War Minister 
accused of leading the movement, currently an exile in Argentina. Other 
prominent figures who may win repatriation following their exile last year are 
varlos and Enrique Miréd Quesada Laos and Edmundo Noriega, son of General 
Noriega. All members of the outlawed APRA (Alianza Popular Revolucionaria 
Americana) were expressly excluded from the amnesty bill. Ex-President José 
Luis Bustamente y Rivero, an exile in Switzerland since his government was 
overthrown by President Manuel A. Odria in October 1948, requested permission 
from the Peruvian consulate in Geneva to return to Peru. He did not state his 
position in regard to the presidential race. Ex-President Manuel Prado made 
clear his intention to be active in the elections. Prado, who arrived in New 
York in October after a decade in Paris, thanked his followers in Peru for 
their support and indicated that he would return as soon as possible. Prado 
has been mentioned frequently as a possible candidate, and La Prensa of Lima 
said that his return would mark the beginning of his electoral campaign. 


Vice-Admiral Roque A. Saldias, cabinet chairman and Minister of the Navy, 
speaking before the inaugural session of Congress on October 6, outlined the 
official policy toward the recent accusations of Ecuador (H.A.R., VIII: 

p. 424). He declared that Ecuador was stirring up artificial border problems 

and stated that Peru would continue to follow a pacifist policy while, at the 

same time, helping to complete demarcation of the border under the 1942 Rio de 
Janeiro protocol. At the same meeting, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
voted confidence in the newly organized cabinet. 


The Peruvian cotton crop is expected to suffer a drop this year due to 
adverse weather conditions and increased insect damage. The harvest was 
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estimated at 2.1 million quintals as compared with 2.4 million last year. 
government authorities feared that the financial loss caused by the smaller 
crop would be greater because of world overproduction and low prices. It was 
also feared that the United States might dump its cotton surplus on the world 
narket, thus causing a further decrease in already low prices. According to 
ta Prensa of Lima, the United States has already inflicted damage by selling 
feuador, one of Peru's oldest markets, some 25,000 quintals of its surplus 
cotton. Since cotton is Peru's principal agricultural export, representing 
approximately 27% of the total value of exports, the government is vitally 
concerned with possible U.S. dumping and has initiated a campaign to prepare 
national public opinion for the possibility. 


Official displeasure over the quota for sugar exports to the United 
States increased during October. When El Salvador failed to meet its small 
export quota to the United States, Peru informed the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture that it could cover any deficit that might arise in sugar imports. 
However, since Peru is not a subscriber to the International Sugar Agreement, 
the Salvadorean quota was apportioned between Mexico, the Dominican Republic, 
and Haiti, all members of the Agreement. The Peruvian Government protested 
and requested that this decision be reconsidered. Peru was somewhat mollified 
a few days later when the United States increased its estimates for domestic 
consumption and indicated that the regular Peruvian quota would be raised to 
help meet the demand. Nevertheless, certain Lima officials continued to 
consider the U.S. sugar policy a "typical and crude manifestation of economic 
imperialism.’ Peru, although not an historic supplier of sugar to the United 
States like Cuba and the Caribbean area, chose to remain aloof from inter- 
national marketing arrangements, hoping somehow to sell sugar on a reciprocal 
basis. What Peruvians consider revenge, other Latin American countries look 
upon as the normal working of the Sugar Agreement in a postwar period of 
overproduction. 


The government tobacco monopoly, which was terminated by law in June 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 279), continued to exert definite control over the industry. 
Pressure from dissatisfied tobacco planters may hasten liquidation of the mo- 
nopoly. Recently the monopoly substantially raised cigarette prices, the 
increase being as high as 50% for some domestic brands, in order to offset an 
increase in the cost of imported tobaccos. 


Construction has begun on a 75-kilometer, four-inch petroleum pipeline 
from Agua Caliente, on the Pachitea River, to Pucallpa on the Ucayali (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 325). This project of the Ganso Azul Petroleum Company will feed 
two storage tanks at Pucallpa with a capacity of 30,000 barrels each. The 
pipeline will have a carrying capacity of 5,000 barrels daily. From the 
storage tanks at Pucallpa, the petroleum will be shipped by barge to consumers 
in the Peruvian montana region or to the new refinery at Manaus, Brazil » which 
is scheduled for completion next year. The pipelines, which will be completed 
by the end of the year at an estimated cost of $450,000 will eliminate the 
necessity of navigating the Pachitea River, which becomes dangerously low 
during the drier months. A petroleum concession granted to the Peruvian Oil 
and Minerals Co. of Canada in the Santiago River area was again protested by 
the Ecuadorean Government. Claiming that the Santiago River was still under 
dispute, Ecuador did not recognize the legality of the concession. Petrolera 
Peruana, Douglas Oil of California, and Peruvian Pacific Petroleum have all 
brought in small wells along the northwest coast of Peru. Total Peruvian 
crude oil production from January to June was 8.5 million barrels, 
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The Peruvian Air Force received 12 Sabre Jets (F-&6's) from the North 
inerican Aviation Corporation. The planes tripled the Peruvian jet force, 
nich previously consisted of six U.S. training jets. It was reported that 
peru had ordered 16 Hawker Hunter interception jets from England. 


Construction began in Callao of a 7,600 ton tanker, the "Zorritos." The 
ship, which will be completed in four years at an estimated cost of $2 million, 
represents Peru's first venture into large ship construction. The Electric 
oat Division of the General Dynamics Corporation (Groton, Conn.), began 
sonstruction on October 27 of two new diesel-powered submarines for the 
ceruvian Navy. ‘The submarines, which will be named the "Attn" and the 
"Merlin," will be completed in 1957. 


BOLIVIA 


After the success of the cooperative building of the Cochabamba-Santa 
cruz highway (H.A.R., VII: No. 8), Bolivia and the United States have agreed 
to co-sponsor an Inter-American Cooperative Highway Service to build and 
improve Bolivian roads. Gordon W. Dabney, formerly U.S. highway adviser to 
Bolivia, will direct the agency, and the United States International Cooper- 
ation Administration and the Bolivian Ministry of Public Works will share in 
policy-making and administrative ddcisions. For the first six months of the 
program, the United States will furnish $65,000, engineers and technicians, and 
Bolivia will provide 75 million bolivianos (about $68,000), materials, equip- 
ment, and offices. The U.S. Foreign Operations Mission to Bolivia has 
allotted $865,000 to be used on the project before the five-year contract 
expires. 


The first step in the construction of the railroad between the two Lake 
Titicaca ports of Puno, Peru, and Guaqui, Bolivia, was taken (H.A.R., 
VIII: p. 375). Peru appropriated 609,800 soles (about $35,000) for the aerial 
photography of the border area where the railroad is expected to cross. 


An Orientation Committee for International Economic Policy has been 
appointed to integrate Bolivia's foreign trade program. This board, headed by 
Walter Guevara Arce, Bolivian Foreign Minister, and including nine other 
experts on Bolivian economy, will supervise and coordinate activities of 
committees created by treaties. The new board is not retroactive, however, and 
will affect existing committees only when they want to participate in negoti- 
ations. 


A newly created National Tourist Bureau is designed to afford tourists in 
Bolivia greater protection from theft and fraudulent merchants. Hotels and 
travel agencies must register with the Bureau and obey its regulations. 


Early in October students and professors of the universities of Cocha- 
bamba, Oruro, and La Paz went on strike for a return of autonomy. After a 
week, the academic strikers agreed to obey government decisions for the remain- 
ing days of the school year, ending in mid-October. The government scheduled 
free elections for October 29 on university autonomy. During the strike » the 
faculty demanded the resignation of the Minister of Education, Federico Alvarez 
Plata, because he wanted to close the universities immediately. Victor 
Sarbieri, president of the Chilean students federation, speaking from Arica, 
said that 4O students were arrested, and that a serious clash had been averted 
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yoen the government prevented some armed men from carrying out a planned attack 
», the "Communist-influenced" students. After the strike was over, the 
noli¥ jan Central Labor Organization formed an armed militia to keep peace in 


La Paz. 


Armando Arce, Bolivian Ambassador to Bogota, denied the accusation of 
exiled Falangist leader Oscar Unzaga de la Vega (H.A.R., VIII: p. 425) that 
solivia is controlled by Communists. Arce said that important government, 
wion, and university leaders were not Communists, but members of the anti- 
communist Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario. Arce quoted President Paz 
fstenssoro as saying that democracy still governed the republic and that free 
elections would be held in 1956 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 376). 


CHILE 


The wave of strikes which swept Chile throughout September subsided some- 
yhat during October. President Carlos Ibanez promised to pardon all of the 
several thousand government workers jailed in Chile during September for 
yerticipating in strikes against the government. On October 8, a solution to 
the labor dispute of the Chuquicamata mining employees (H.A.R., VIII: p. 427) 
yas agreed upon by the Chile Exploration Company (a subsidiary of the U.S.- 
owned Anaconda Copper Company), the Copper Confederation, direct representative 
of the employees, and the Labor Ministry. Workers were granted wage increases 
and other benefits amounting to 250 million pesos ($1,250,000) annually. How- 
ever, a new strike by 20,000 copper workers to protest a proposed government 
code regulating relations between copper workers and employers began on 
October 31 in the Anaconda mines of Potrerillos and Chuquicamata and in the 
Braden mine of El Teniente. The workers 2 expressing confidence in Labor 
Minister Eduardo Yanez and President Ibanez, agreed to return to their work the 
following day. The New York Times reported that two Anaconda subsidiaries » the 
Chile Exploration Company and the Andes Mining Company, were planning to invest 
$38,207,000 in order to increase production and grant new social services. It 
vas estimated by the Bank of London and South America in its Fortnightly Review 
that production in Chuquicamata would be increased from 264,000 to 314,000 
tons per year, and that up to 37,000 tons would be refined yearly in 
Potrerillos. Capital would be devoted to the building of workers' homes, a 
hospital, social and entertainment centers, stores, parks and schools. 











On October 16, judges of the lower courts in Santiago and minor personnel 
of the Santiago Court of Appeals resigned en masse, alleging their salaries 
vere insufficient to live on. On October 17, following the cabinet's decision 
to suspend action on the bill increasing salaries of judicial (branch) 
employees, the Chilean Supreme Court announced that it strongly favored the 
salary increases. President Ibanez declared the resignations to be below the 
noral standards expected of the judiciary. On October 20, the more than 400 
judges and court officials withdrew their resignations on the word of the 
President that they would get the salary increases they have been demanding for 
the past two years. An unsettled point remained, however, since the Senate 
dill, upon which favorable action was promised, provides for only a 40% pay 
increase as opposed to the 80% increase demanded by the judges. 


7 A cabinet crisis caused by the resignation of Finance Minister Abraham 
Perez (H.A.R., VIII: p. 428) was resolved on October 7, when Minister of 
Economy Oscar Herrera, who had been appointed to succeed Pérez temporarily, 
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announced that the portfolios of finance and economy would remain in one minis- 
try probably for the remainder of this year. The resignation of Pérez was 
notivated by an order from President Ibanez raising the margin on stock 

purchases from 30% to 40%, which caused the Stock Exchanges of Santiago and 
Valparaiso to close for three days. The order was later repealed. 


Minister of Interior Osvaldo Koch revealed that the number of foreign 
communist agitators threatening to undermine the stability of the Chilean 
government, previously announced to be 15, has now risen to 25. The Commu- 
gists, whose names were not announced pending further investigation of their 
activities, were under strict police surveillance. Interested in another kind 
of subversion, a special congressional committee began investigating the 
infiltration of agents of Latin American dictators into Chile. The committee 
resolved to question the Argentine Government and to send three of its members 
to Buenos Aires to gather additional data on the Peronista penetration into 


hil 
UNnLLe . 


Throughout October border incidents in the Palena and California areas 

F narked the dispute between Chile and Argentina over sovereignty in those 

southern Andean districts (H.A.R., VIII: p. 427). Chilean residents of Palena 
reportedly were forced by Argentine police to abandon their homes, and Chilean 
citizens of both areas were included in a recent Argentine census. The 
Argentine Provisional Government answered Chile's protests, saying it was 
‘motivated by the purest fraternal sentiments” and was ready to coordinate its 
action with that of the Chilean Government to prevent such frontier incidents. 
Wn October 17, before a United Nations commission, Chile also reasserted its 
claims to Antarctic territory claimed by both Great Britain and Argentina 


(H.A.R., VIII: p. 427). 


Carlos Davila, Secretary General of the Organization of American States 
died on October 19. The 68-year-old Chilean statesman underwent a kidney 
operation in June 1955 which revealed cancer. On October 16, he suffered a 
relapse and a heart attack. Davila's varied career covered many fields and 
many countries. He had few peers as an inter-American journalist, being associ- 
ated in New York with Joshua B. Powers and with La Nacion of Santiago. Davila 
was Ambassador to the U.S. from 1927 to 1932, and was President of Chile for 
three months in 1932. When his career ended he was Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States, a position to which he had been elected in 
June 1954, After a mass in Washington, D.C. on October 21, and a memorial 
session of the 0.A.S., Davila's body was flown to Chile for burial. 


The grave economic situation in Chile continued to cause national as well 
as international concern. Unofficial sources declared that difficulties had 
arisen between the government and the Klein-Sachs financial mission to Chile, 
which had been contracted in the U.S. at Chile's request to study its economic 
and financial situation. A premature termination of the mission's contract was 
predicted. However Noticias reported on October 25 that the recommendations of 
the mission will be put into effect. On October 22, Minister of Finance and 
Economy Oscar Herrera delivered an analysis of the nation' s situation to the 
Senate finance committee. He declared that a "virtual psychosis" prevailed 
regarding inflation in Chile, and accused housewives and the moneyed classes of 
hoarding essential commodities. Chile has benefited from the high copper 
prices which prevailed during 1955, said Minister Herrera, but he expected 
Present prices to fall. He stated that the government was planning a series of 
measures and bills designed to combat inflation. These include: a new tax 
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code, @ simplified system for collecting customs duty, a reduction of govern- 
nent subsidies, reduced operating funds for the Chilean Development Corpo- 
ration (CORFO), reduction of public administrative personnel--on the very day 
when President Ibanez asked Congress for authority to discharge 42,000 of 
Chile's 211,000 government workers--and for controlled credit, credit reforms, 
expansion of exports, and adoption of an antitrust law. On October 18, 
vinister Herrera announced that he would ask the Mixed Budget Commission for 
reductions totaling 10 billion pesos in the 1956 budgets of all Ministries. 

4 bill now before Congress would empower President Ibanez to reorganize 
governmental and semi-governmental organizations. 


Finance and Economy Minister Oscar Herrera announced to the Chilean Mixed 
Budget Commission on October 21 that the deficit for the next fiscal year 
yould probably total 60 billion pesos. In a debate following this announce- 
ment Senator Angel Faivovich declared that “the present government could not 
have been more disastrous." The "distressing" report showed a "lack of a 
consistent economic policy." Senator Jaime Larrain agreed with Senator 
Faivovich and added that public trust in the government was rapidly dwindling. 


Official sources in Santiago, commenting on the decline of copper prices 
in the U.S. and Europe, said that they did not fear a decisive lasting 
decline. The sources reiterated a government decision to offer two-thirds of 
Chile's copper production to Europe, about 240,000 tons this year. Later the 
government considered the possibility of diverting the greater part of Chilean 
copper exports from the European to the North American market as a result of 
recent price drops in Europe. Copper prices rose on the London market in late 
October as a result of the Chilean strike (see above), but declined to almost 
their former level with the announcement of a strike settlement. 


The New York Journal of Commerce announced that since-the signing of the 
Chilean Foreign Investments Statute in February 1954, the Committee on Foreign 
Investments of the Chilean Development Corporation has received 161 foreign 
investment proposals. Approval has been granted to 53 of these proposals, 
totaling $25 million; 48 offers totaling $52 million have been rejected; and 
offers totaling $31 million need still to be analyzed. 


Chile's trade with Brazil should increase as a result of a new trade 
pact. Brazil presented a list of new products, including cotton, which Chile 
may buy in Brazil to reduce the present $6 million trade surplus in favor of 
Chile. Brazil will increase its imports of nitrates from 20,000 to 70,000 
tons. Chile has recently authorized the exportation of 40,000 tons of 
nitrates to Czechoslovakia, and has announced it will sell to Spain 3,000 tons 
of blister copper and 150,00 metric tons of nitrates. 


Chile's citrus crop will be 30% to 35% below that of last year according 


to the U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service. Losses are attributed to extreme 
cold and to dry weather. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


During October the economic situation aroused general concern in 
‘rgentina. Provisional President Lonardi frankly told the nation that, as the 
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result of a decade of Peronism, it had never been in such a disastrous state. 
jrgentines would face a period of “austerity and authority," but the vitality 
and natural wealth of the country should enable it to emerge successfully, 
tonardi felt. He blamed Perén for wasting the nation's credits; he apparently 
ncped to forestall the expected criticism of a minimum two-year austerity 
crogram by @iscrediting Perdén and by reporting candidly on the economic 


situation. 


The eagerly awaited report of the newly created National Economic Advisory 
founcil headed by Raul Prebisch, exiled Argentine economist who took a leave of 
absence as director of the United Nations Economic Council for Latin America to 
return to Argentina, was made public on October 26. It revealed that the 
country was burdened with an external debt of $1.2 billion and an internal debt 
of nearly $5 billion. The external debt was made up largely of short term 
obligations, mostly due before 1960. The government had gold and monetary 
reserves amounting to only $450 million compared to $1.6 billion in 1945. The 
per capita export capacity of the nation was only one-half that of the five 
pre-war years. Inflation further complicated the picture, since in 1955 there 
yere 2,870 pesos per person in circulation compared to 480 in 1945. This 
represented a 500% increase, yet production per person had increased only 3.5%. 


The report emphasized the problems of foreign indebtedness, inflation, 
shortage of fuel and transport, and the enticement of foreign capital. In 
general, the program envisioned a return to a free economy, but said little 
about implementing the recommendations except in regard to devaluation and a 
free exchange. Prebisch recommended that imports be restricted to raw 
materials and fuels. It was also recognized that devaluation would mean a 
higher cost of living, but that wage increases would be opposed except for the 
very lowest income groups. In order to return agricultural marketing to 
private hands as soon as possible it was strongly recommended that the 
Instituto Argentino para la Promocién del Intercambio (IAPI) be abolished. Its 
debts and losses were estimated to be about 76,000 million pesos. 


Petroleum, which 10 years ago made up only 10% of imports, today consti- 
tutes 20%. Since petroleum purchases abroad curtail importation of other 
items, it was recommended that Argentina's own resources be exploited to the 
full. Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (Y.P.F.) stated that production could 
be doubled immediately if more pipelines were built. Prebisch advised there- 
fore that foreign aid be solicited for pipelines and that, if this did not 
suffice, part of existing monetary reserves should be used. Transport was 
reported to be in a deplorable condition, 22 million pesos being needed at 
once to renew railroad equipment. The 3,500 million peso railroad deficit 
incurred under government operation also had added to inflation. 


The first conerete steps were taken on October 28. The peso was devalued 
by 22.5%, and unrestricted exchange established at 18 pesos per dollar; how- 
ever, the Central Bank suspended exchange trading until further notice. The 
Prebisch report pointed out the controversial aspect of private foreign invest- 
nent in Argentina, but said that the creation of favorable conditions for it 
and the continuation of the present precarious situation were the only 
alternatives. An indication that foreign investment would be made attractive 
came with the announcement of devaluation. Finance Minister Julio Alizén 
Garcfa stated that foreign investment would not be restricted and that profits 
farned since June 30, 1955 could be remitted freely. Cognizance was taken of 
the still available $60 million Export-Import Bank loan, authorized last March. 
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the report recommended acceptance of the loan, intended to help build a steel 
plant in Cérdoba, if no conditions prejudicial to Argentina were imposed. 


On October 1, the government abolished the state-of-internal-war decree 
, effect since 1951, but the state-of-siege decreed September 1 remained in 
sorce. On October 9, & National Commission of Investigations began coordi- 
nating the various probes already begun into the affairs of Peron as well as 
investigations Of government operations. 


Juan Carlos Goyeneche, appointed press chief late in September, was the 
first casualty of the new government. Protests by liberal Catholic groups 
and some Navy men over his pro-Franco leanings (H.A.R., VIII: p. 432) led 
onardi to dismiss him on October 2. He was replaced by Adolfo Lanis, 63, 
former editorial writer for La Prensa. It was reported at the same time that 
ne Army men, resentful of Navy influence over Lonardi, were plotting a coup. 
seasll later said the report was "completely false.’ 


In a move to insure Army loyalty, the government arrested 20 high- 
ranking officers, including Franklin Lucero and the men who had composed the 
junta which negotiated peace with the revolutionary forces in September 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 431). They were released later in the month after being 
panes on the retired list. Meanwhile the government reinstated many officers 


dismissed by Perdn. 


On October 5, Lonardi officially dismissed the Supreme Court, and a new 
court was sworn in on October 8. Judicial activity, suspended since the new 
government came in, was resumed on October 10. The provisional government 
continued its purge of Peronista diplomats; Victoria Ocampo, the first woman 
in Argentina's history to be so honored, was appointed Ambassador to India, 
and another famous writer, Ricardo Rojas, was named Ambassador to Peru. 
Adolfo Viechi, well-known pre-Perén Conservative, became Ambassador to the 
U.S., and Maximo Etchecopar, envoy to the Vatican from 1949 to 1952, was 


renamed to that post. 


Acting under the legislative powers he assumed October 2, Lonardi 
repealed the desacato law, which severely punished "disrespectful" words or 
actions against government officials. He also abolished mail censorship, made 
radio time available to all political parties, restored tax exemptions to both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, and decreed that government employees 
no longer had to contribute to Eva Perdén Foundation charities. The Foundation 
(H.A.R., VIII: p. 433) continued in existence as the Instituto Nacional de 
Accion Social. It functions were to unify all social welfare activities, and 
the new director, Vice Admiral Walter von Rentzell, was made directly 
responsible to the President. Incidentally, Radical leader Miguel Angel 
Zavala Ortiz claimed that half of Argentina's internal debt was owed to the 


Institute. 


Lonardi continued to be vague about the date of elections, but he did 
decree that no member of the government which replaced Perdén could be a candi- 
date. By month's end Lonardi was apparently showing the strain of the immense 
task of reorganizing Argentina. He entered the hospital on October 30 after 
canceling his appointments for three days. The seriousness of his illness, 
thought to be ulcers, was minimized. ' 
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The Radical party, in an effort to unify its three factions, called for 
internal party elections on October 23, and a plenary meeting of the party's 
national committee on October 28. The elections were postponed until 
jovenber 20, however, on the insistence of Arturo Frondizi, head of the 
national committee. Frondizi, leader of the frondizista faction, strong in 
puenos Aires, has always insisted that his wing represents the true Radical 
position. The principal objections of the unionistas, right wing faction, and 
the sabattinistas, left wing faction--both strong in western and northern 
provinces --have been to the manner of selecting leaders and to the amount of 
representation in the councils of a unified party. A major step toward unity 
es the national committee's approval on October 28 of a general amnesty 


Was 


allowing dissidents to return to the fold without prejudice. 


The national congress of the Socialist party was reconstituted under the 
leadership of Américo Ghioldi. The Christian Democratic party, said to enjoy 
the favor if not the overt support of the Church hierarchy, was invited to 
join forces with the Christian Democratic Federal Union, made up of re- 
pentant ex-Peronistas. According to the U.S. Catholic weekly Commonweal, the 
Federal Union group is considered an interloper trying to take over control of 
the Catholic Action parties. The Partido Demécrata, the old Conservative 
party appealing to clericals, chose Vicente Solano Lima as its president. 
Democrata Progresista, an urban leftist group, started a newspaper, Politica 
Progresista, under the direction of Roberto Rois, despite scarcities of 
newsprint and printing facilities. 





Little was heard from the Peronista party, specifically excluded from use 
of the radio, and virtually dissolved by the arrest of nearly all its leaders. 
On October 24, a government order prohibited the use of the name Peronista, 
but did not prohibit reorganization along more democratic lines. Juan Atilio 
Bramuglia, an ex-Foreign Minister under Perén who incurred Evita's wrath, 
began the formation of the Partido Popular Argentino, and expected to attract 
many of the disorganized Peronistas. Cipriano Reyes, welcomed back by a 
large segment of the powerful meat packers union, started rebuilding the 
labor party which had been swallowed by the Peronistas. 


The National Consultative Committee, with 20 members drawn from the major 
parties, was officially activated on October 28. The September call to the 
leading parties to form the committee (H.A.R., VIII: p. 433) received quick 
support for the principle of helping the provisional government to rule, but 
the Radical party at first refused to join. Although it supported the govern- 
ment, it did not want to lose its individuality or freedom to criticize by 
cooperating formally. A compromise was worked out between leaders of the 
various parties and the government whereby the committee members were named 
as individuals, and not as official representatives of their parties. 


There were many signs that the Confederacién General del Trabajo (C.G.T.) 
was crumbling. Frequent scattered strikes, some protesting the C.G.T. itself, 
kept authorities alerted throughout the month. Some observers felt that the 
government would be happy to see pro-Perén leadership revoked by action within 
the unions, even though it had apparently retained most of the C.G.T. leaders 
in the hope of appeasing organized labor. Lonardi granted audiences to many 
anti-Perén labor leaders back from exile. He told them that labor unions 
must "defend (the) laboring classes and be totally removed from political 
action." Meanwhile many of these men took over several important segments of 
dabor. This prompted protests from C.G.T. leaders who claimed the 
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anti-Peronistas were all Socialists and Communists. The new leaders capital- 
ined on worker resentment caused by Peronista-imposed leadership, discontent 
over wage adjustments, and the enrichment of many Peronista labor chiefs. 

these issues were easy to minimize while the press was controlled, but recent 
revelations created a repugnance easily exploited by anti-Peronistas. On 

netober 5, Hugo di Pietro, C.G.T. head, resigned along with the secretariat and 
the executive council, and the Labor Ministry announced it would supervise 

labor union elections to be held within 120 days. At the same time some anti- 
reronista leaders began demanding the resignation of Labor Minister Luis 

‘erutti Costa on the grounds that his "Peronista past" discredited him, but at 


nonth's end he was still at his post. 


October 17, the tenth anniversary of the movement which restored Perén to 
rower in 1945, passed without incident. The Lonardi government, taking no 
chances , alerted troops nationally. Under Perdén the day was a major holiday, 
but this year only 10% absenteeism was reported. The C.G.T. organ El Lider, 
renaned Diario de los Trabajadores, paid tribute to Peron's principles of 
social justice, political sovereignty, and economic independence, but added 
that it did not matter who carried them to fulfillment. 





In keeping with Lonardi's dictum that labor stay out of politics, the 
labor Ministry told the C.G.T. to drop the preamble to its constitution, thus 
eliminating statements concerning political affiliation. Continued protests by 
Andres Framini and Luis Natalini (who after October 5 became provisional heads 
of the C.G.T.) against “raiding” by anti-Peronistas brought little more than 
promises from the government. On October 26, a general strike was threatened 
unless the government expelled anti-C.G.T. leaders and reinstated the top-level 
c.G.T. men. The government answered by decreeing the expulsion of all leaders 
of the C.G.T. unions. Framini and Natalini then ordered all workers to stay 
on the job, but their statement said only that the strike was suspended. The 
government took precautions to prevent cutting of electric and water supplies 
to Buenos Aires. On October 31, the C.G.T., blaming the government's refusal 
to keep its promises, called for the strike to begin on November 1. Anti- 
C.G.T. labor leaders promised to support the government by ignoring the strike 


we 


order. 


Perén boarded a Paraguayan amphibious plane on October 2 and was flown to 
Asuncién, where he started rumors of his retaking power by telling newsmen he 
was still constitutional President of Argentina. Lonardi's government 
protested, requesting that Paraguay intern Perén some distance from the 
frontier. On October 17, he was taken to Villarrica, 100 miles southeast of 
Asuncién, where he remained more or less under the surveillance of Paraguayan 
authorities, who apparently had not wished to risk Argentine reprisals by 
treating Perén as a distinguished guest. Perdén was variously reported ready to 
go to half a dozen countries, but at month's end he was still in Villarrica, 


beginning a book justifying his policies. 


Meanwhile the ex-President's public and private life was mercilessly 
exposed. Ex-Vice President Alberto Tesaire maintained that Perén was mentally 
unbalanced. He called Perén the greatest blackguard in Argentine history, and 
iinself one of the biggest fools for believing in him. Tesaire charged that 
Peron placed control of export-import permits in the hands of Jorge Antonio, 
Silvio Tricherri, and Carlos Amar, who bilked the business community and 
corruptly enriched themselves as well as Perén. Investigating authorities 
estimated that Perén's jewel collection was worth more than $7 million, and 
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allowed curious crowds to view the hoard. A schematic diagram depicting a 
propaganda empire of 16 newspapers, 13 radio stations, 12 magazines, and two 
news agencies apparently controlled by Perén, was given much publicity, and 
aroused the interest of the llth Meeting of the Inter-American Press Associ- 
ation (I.A.P.A.) which commenced on October 29 in New Orleans. 


Catholics were jubilant at the return to Buenos Aires on October 22 of the 
tvo prelates expelled June 16 by Perén. Auxiliary Bishop Manuel Tato and 
Msgr. Ramon Pablo Novoa were given a huge ovation at the Buenos Aires 
Cathedral, where the bishop celebrated Mass on October 23. Other Catholics 
vere reportedly not pleased with the reintroduction of religious instruction 
in some public schools by local authorities. A committee including liberal 
Catholics demanded that the laic teaching law become a reality in Argentina not 
subject to the “whim of any government." 


The Protestant organization known as the Confederation of River Plate 
Evangelical Churches voiced strong opposition to religious instruction in 
state schools, to state support of religious institutions, and to the proposed 
concordat with the Vatican. Nevertheless, the government restored tax 
exemptions to Catholic schools and convents, as well as to Protestant churches, 
and allowed Catholic nuns to return to the welfare institutions connected with 
the Ministry of Public Health and Social Welfare. The U.S. Protestant weekly 
Christian Century noted the return of crucifixes in schools and offices, and 
the reappearance Of religious holidays on the national calendar with the 
observation that Protestants were happy to see Perdén go, but "they do not like 
the present handwriting on the wall." The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church, however, foresaw "real religious liberty” in Argentina. 
This optimism was expressed upon learning that Lonardi's government had 
allowed the opening of a Lutheran church, built in 1952 but refused permission 
to open by Peron, and the authorization of a long-sought visa for U.S. 


missionary Robert Boyer. 





La Prensa continued in the hands of the C.G.T. during October, but its 
fate excited interest in and out of Argentina. A United Press vice president 
said Alberto Gainza Paz was winning a great battle for the freedom of the 
press. I.A.P.A. congratulated Lonardi for allowing the reappearance of the 
Socialist party organ La Vanguardia, but at its meeting in New Orleans 
disappointment was voiced that La Prensa had not yet been returned to Gainza 
Paz. In Buenos Aires, former employees commemorated the 66th anniversary of 
la Prensa's founding by placing wreaths on the graves of José C.. Paz and 
Ezequiel P. Paz. A contrasting view was expressed by El Lider (before its 
name was changed), which said "We cannot go back to 1943," and linked Gainza 
Paz with the frustrated attempt of former U.S. Ambassador Spruille Braden to 
defeat Perén in the 1945 elections. The International Press Institute in 
Switzerland said it had received assurances thatthe disposition of all 
suppressed and confiscated papers would be justly decided. 





URUGUAY 


La Tribuna Popular reported on October 10 that Luis Batlle Berres, 
President of the National Council, planned to resign. Official circles refused 
‘to confirm or deny the statement. The major factor influencing Batlle Berres 
in his reported decision, according to La Tribuna Popular, was that opposition 








nembers of Congress consistently voted down measures unanimously approved by 
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National Council. Even factions of his own party adopted opposing 
itions at times. 
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José A. Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador to the United States, was awarded the 
annual citation of the Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom 
sor his efforts as president of the Council of the Organization of American 
states (0.A.S.) im ending the Nicaragua-Costa Rica border conflict (H.A.R., 
yi: No. 4). Mora affirmed that the 0.A.S. has gained valuable experience 


with which to serve the cause of the Americas. 


Alfredo L. Palacios, the grand old man of Argentine Socialism who was 
named Argentine Ambassador to Uruguay, was welcomed with large public demon- 
strations upon his arrival in Montevideo. The feeling was expressed that the 
appointment of Palacios marked the beginning of a new era of solidarity across 
the River Plate. Some 3,000 Argentines accompanied Palacios on the cruiser 


Almirante Brown" to take part in the festivities. Argentine exiles in Mexico 
also rendered homage to Uruguay for its support of those persecuted by the 


Peron regime. 


With the 22.5% devaluation of the Argentine peso (See ARGENTINA), the 
Bank of the Republic in Montevideo suspended all operations in Argentine 
currency pending a study of the effects of this act. The New York Times 
suggested that it may also be necessary for Uruguay to devaluate its currency 
to maintain the desired level of trade with Argentina. 





Meat-packing continued slow, with the private plants slaughtering only 
one or two days per week. Negotiations for the importation of 60 ,000 head of 
cattle from Argentina have virtually been completed. The 1954-55 wool season 
ended with an estimated carry-over of 59 million pounds compared with only a 
nominal carry-over at the end of the previous season. Total exports for the 
marketing year dropped to 128,940 bales (approximately 1,000 lbs. per bale), 
18 less than last year. One source indicated that even after the recent 


export premium, Uruguay's wool prices were much higher than the world market. 


PARAGUAY 


Perén's protracted stay aboard a Paraguayan gunboat ended on October 2 P 
after Paraguay and Argentina reached an agreement on his status. Paraguay had 
refused to recognize the Lonardi government until Argentina granted Perdén the 
right of political asylum and issued a formal safe-conduct for the ex-Presi- 
dent. Because of this disagreement, Paraguay was one of the last governments 
to recognize the Lonardi administration. 


Perén's internment in Paraguay created additional difficulties, however. 
After Perén told the press that he was still the constitutional president of 
Argentina, intimating that he might return to Argentine politics » the Lonardi 
government notified Paraguay that Perdén's presence there was "incompatible 
with the maintenance of harmonious relations between the two countries." 
Paraguay notified Argentina that political pronouncements by Perdén would be 
prevented. This, apparently, was not satisfactory to Argentina, for the 
border was closed and Paraguay was requested to intern Perén at a "consider- 
able distance" inland. As a result, he was transferred to a country estate 
near Villarrica, 75 miles from Asuncién. 
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Even though the people as a whole felt friendly towards Perén because of 
nig Christmas gifts to Paraguayan children--24 carloads of assorted gifts 
yere sent last Christmas--peronismo is still a domestic political issue of 
considerable importance. The New York Times suggested that the position of 
the Stroessner regime had been weakened by the fall of Perén. Most articulate 
in their opposition were students. At least 13 university student leaders, 
including Evelio Fernéndez Arévalo, president of the University Federation, 
Juan Martin Apesteghy, president of the Law Faculty Center, and Rubén Barreiro 
Dagmir, president of the Philosophy Faculty Center, were arrested in an effort 
to prevent demonstrations against Perdén scheduled for "October 17," anni- 
versary Of Perén's elevation to power in 1945. Later the Student Federation, 
with some 3,000 members, declared in a university convention that it was 
opposed to Perén's stay in Paraguay because he had suppressed freedom of 
speech in the universities of Argentina. In Buenos Aires a group of 
Paraguayan political exiles issued a manifesto inviting the people and the 
army to rise up against Stroessner's regime. 





Pressure against the Liberal party continued with the arrest of Carlos 
Pastore, prominent lawyer, economist, newspaperman and member of that party. 
He was later released and permitted to return to Uruguay. Justo Prieto, vice- 
president of the Liberal party, declared that noted writer Justo Pastor 
Renftez, secretary of the party, had been sent to the concentration camp of 
Ingavi, near the Bolivian border. Information available at the close of 
September indicated that Benftez had been expelled from Asuncidén with the rest 
of the executive board of the Liberal party (H.A.R., VIII: p. 436). There 
was also some indication of internal strife in the Colorado party. Several 
party leaders who had collaborated with former President Federico Chavez 
were reported arrested. Later, a pact of "unity" was signed to resolve some 
of the internal conflicts reportedly "produced by a series of blows to the 
state." No explanation was given to clarify the nature of these "blows." 


Negotiations were initiated to construct a 250-mile pipeline and refinery 
to make Bolivian oil available to consumers in Paraguay and Uruguay. The 
pipeline would link the Bolivian oil town of Villa Montes with Concepcién, 


Paraguay. 


BRAZIL 


On October 3, Juscelino Kubitschek was elected President and Joao Goulart, 
Vice-President, for a five-year term beginning January 31. They secured a 
third of the nearly 10 million votes. Kubitschek led the nearest of his three 
rivals, Gen. Juarez Tavora, by 440,000 votes. Ex-Fascist Plinio Salgado 
received about 780,000 votes, just enough to insure Tavora's defeat. Fierce 
debate ensued as to whether the winners should be allowed to take office. 


President Café Filho dismissed Gen. Euclides Zendédbio da Costa from his 
post as Army Inspector General for accusing a military minority of plotting a 
coup. Gen. Zendédbio was War Minister under Vargas in 1954. Also dismissed for 
siding with Zendédbio were his aide and two generals. One was a former police 
chief of Rio, Gen. Alcides Etchegoyen. Zenobio's anti-coup declarations were 
aimed at Carlos Lacerda's inflammatory appeals to the Army in Tribuna da 

rensa to "prohibit" Kubitschek and Goulart from taking Office. Editor 
lacerda hoped the same generals who drove Vargas to suicide would prevent the 
two Vargas protegés from taking office. Zendédbio charged Lacerda's group with 
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ysing “insults, threats and intimidation,” predicting they would fail to 
promote a coup. 


October ended with a majority of voters, congressmen, journalists, and 
army officers convinced that Kubitschek and Goulart had honestly won elections 
only slightly marred by fraud and that they would be duly inaugurated. Air 
vinister Eduardo Gomes was silent and it was hoped that he favored legality. 
vilton Campos, defeated candidate for Vice President, continued to gather 
complaints of electoral fraud. Tavora seemed resigned to the role of oppo- 
sition leader. Kubitschek made friendly overtures to American capital and 
technicians, and announced he would visit the United States and Europe. As 
ne aftermath of the election, Congress was asked by Deputy Francisco Flores 
da Cunha to investigate pro-Peronista propaganda and infiltration into the 
tyazilian labor movement as the press and radio continued to expose Perén. 


The nine disgruntled, defeated parties split over whether the winners 
should be inaugurated. Key elements of the Uniao Democraética Nacional tried 
to persuade candidate Tavora and party leader Eduardo Gomes to join them in 
demanding annulment of the Kubitschek-Goulart victory by the Supreme Electoral 
Tribunal. The grounds for this move were that the victors won by approxi- 
nately the 400,000 votes generally conceded to have been obtained for them by 
the outlawed Communist party. The issue of minor electoral fraud was canceled 
out because the winners could also have claimed to be victims of it ina 
number Of states. Another unconvincing argument of the U.D.N. and splinter 
elements of a few other parties was that victory with only one-third of the 
vote did not guarantee sufficient strength to govern Brazil. This argument 
convinced few because Vargas had been elected in 1950 by a simple plurality, 
and, in a field of four with several strong contestants, no one could hope for 


a decisive vote. 


War Minister Gen. Henrique Teixeira Lott conveyed to Congress his determi- 
nation to see that the victors took office as scheduled on January 31 for a 
five-year term. He seemed unimpressed by the outcry over the letter, 
afterwards generally agreed to be false, allegedly implicating Goulart in 
Peronista intrigues (H.A.R., VIII: p. 437). Carlos Lacerda accused War 
Minister Lott of intervening in politics and questioned the honesty of certain 
judges and also their competence to pass on the controversial letter. In 
Congress, the Chamber of Deputies was told that Gen. Teixeira Lott would 
prevent officers of the armed forces from attempting a coup. Pro-Kubitschek 
Senator Lourival Fontes made similar declarations in the Senate, predicting 
that no coup would prevent the inauguration of the winners. Thanks to 
skillful maneuvering, Kubitschek's position seemed strong in Congress. 


The military decision to guarantee that the victors take office was 
termed "a step forward for Brazilian democracy" by the Christian Science 
Monitor. The Washington Post viewed events "with considerable satisfaction,” 
noting "the tendency of the army sometimes to intervene as the guardian of 


political morality." 











Cardinal Camara had made a last-minute appeal to Catholic voters which was 
interpreted as favoring Tavora. Hence the election of Kubitschek and Goulart 


could be regarded as a defeat for the Church. 


The U.D.N. and its allies failed resoundingly in Minas Gerais, thereby 
losing their chance to elect Milton Campos Vice-President in place of Goulart, 
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zs was possible under Brazilian electoral law. The U.D.N., despite having 
ioninated the Café Filho administration for 14 months, was "accused of display- 
ing ineptness, lack of harmony, mistrust of democratic processes, and 
sonsiderable irresponsibility. Too many U.D.N. politicians, especially in 
vinas Gerais, reportedly counting on a coup against Kubitschek, failed to 
campaign. Thus Kubitschek easily carried his key home state and Goulart with 


him 
pet) 


The conservative backers of Tavora failed to show qualities of leadership, 
according to Leslie Warren, Rio correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor. 
s¢ the four presidential candidates, left-of-center populists Kubitschek and 
jdhemar together polled some 6 million votes, about 2 million more than the 
sonbined conservative showing of Tavora‘ .d Salgado. Populists have dominated 
trazilian politics since 1930. Warren wrote, "A strong case can be made to 
show that the country has been ill-governed by these forces and that favorit- 
ism, corruption, an unrestrained spoils system, and a demagogic appeal to 
nationalism have helped keep Brazil from developing its vast potential." 





The Mineiros (people of the state of Minas Gerais) exulted over the 
victory of Kubitschek, the first Mineiro elected President since Artur 
dernardes (1922-1926). Lucas Lopes, able Minas Gerais engineer and public 

icial, and acting Governor Clovis Salgado were expected to become high 
of por in the new government. 


With the count incomplete at month's end, the following nine governors 
were apparently elected: Deputy Muniz Falcao (P.S.P.), Alagdas; Matos 
carvalho, Maranhao; Ponce de Arruda (P.S.D.), Mato Grosso; Bias-Fortes (P.S.D.), 
Minas Ger ais; Deputy Epilogo de Campos (U.D.N.), Para; Flavio Ribeiro (U.D.N.), 
Paraiba; Sen. Moisés Lupién (P.S.D.), Parana; Dinarte Mariz (U.D.N.), Rio 
Grande do Norte; Francisco Galotti (P.S.D.), Santa Catarina. 


Kubitschek, as President-elect, announced that he seeks political peace 
at home and foreign financial help, as investors and banks abroad learn of his 
administration's sound plans. He echoed the sentiment of Correio da Manha 
that bitterness be forgotten and that Brazilians support the new adminis-_ 
tration's plans for awakening Brazil and developing its resources. 


Kubitschek promised personally to mobilize strenuous efforts to meet 
Brazil's oil crisis and to end the annual drain of $275 million in importing 
petroleum products. Within the framework of Petrobras, he proposed to 
increase the capital of the state oil monopoly with the aid of Brazilian 
financiers and to increase greatly geophysical exploration, drilling, acqui- 
sition of more tankers and refining capacity, and the hiring of capable 
technicians. Kubitschek pledgedmaximum efforts to train engineers in order to 
nultiply hydroelectric, thermal, and atomic power. 


While governor of Minas Gerais, Kubitschek won national prestige for his 
impressive "“bin6mio" or twin program of transportation and electric power 
development which he will attempt to carry out nationally. More electricity 
is needed to reduce today's 80% dependence on wood as fuel, with resulting 
deforestation. He wishes to transform Brazil's ailing maritime and land 
transportation systems and to extend the broad (5'6") gauge of the Central do 
Srasil from Sao Paulo to Porto Alegre. Southern Brazil still has only meter- 
gauge railroads. Branch lines would tap productive areas like Londrina in 
Parana, He would built or pave thousands of kilometers of truck routes. 
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Drastic reforms are envisioned in banking, rural credit, and the 
en He favors greatly increasing fertilizer production to restore worn-out 
soils. Kubitschek, while governing an 80% rural state, became convinced of 
the need to extend Vargas' urban labor benefits to Brazil's neglected rural 
masses. TO do this he will divide the Vargas' Ministry of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce, creating a Ministry of Economy and a Ministry of Labor and 
Social Welfare. Kubitschek, coming from Brazil's most highly mineralized 
state, is expected to press for development of Brazil's vast mineral 

resources, Only a tiny part of which have been studied by geologists. 


The Christian Science Monitor and the Washington Post agreed that 
Kubitschek's major tasks will be to arrest galloping inflation and improve the 

‘ittery economic situation. Café Filho's caretaker administration, like the 
Vargas regime, merely temporized with inflation, foreign exchange shortages, 
labor problems and the need for foreign capital. Kubitschek must straighten 
out dollar debts to justify loans made in Washington, said the Post. It 
added, “The fundamental economic need in this awakening giant of a. country is 
o reduce the enormous discrepancies epitomized by the contrast between the 


nud-hut mocambos and the modern skyscrapers of Rio and Sao Paulo." 








Kubitschek's determination to push public works and industrialization may 
feed inflation, wrote the Monitor's Warren. He noted also that Kubitschek on 
his upcoming trip to the United States and Europe may prefer European capital. 
Business and conservative newspapers decried Café Filho's maneuver to shelve 
the urgently needed monetary and exchange reform being readied for months by 
Finance Minister Whitaker, thereby causing his resignation. Café then named 
to the post his old friend Mario Camara, a Nordestino veteran in the Finance 
Ministry who recently ended 15 years as its representative in New York. 

Parana coffee planter Artur Santos, after heading the Bank of Brazil's rural 
credit department, was made its president in place of Alcides Vidigal. The 
latter, with other Paulistas in high financial posts, quit with Whitaker, 
almost causing a break between Café Filho and Sao Paulo Governor Janio 
Quadros, who was reported planning to remodel his secretariat with pro- 
Kubitschek men. Warren concluded, “Hope now is that stability and direction 
will end the vacillation and do-nothingism of the Café Filho interlude." 


Kubitschek and Goulart tried to allay widespread fears that their govern- 
ment might mark a return to the defects of the Vargas decades. Some voiced 
concern that the outlawed Communists who helped elect them might be allowed to 
play a dangerously enlarged role. 


Sam Pope Brewer wrote in the New York Times on October 29, "There is 
widespread doubt that the armed forces will allow Senhor Goulart to assume 
office." Many Brazilians feared that Goulart, whom the Army forced Vargas to 
fire as Labor Minister, would demand the Labor Ministry and two other cabinet 
posts for his Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro. Brewer added, "The press these 
days is full of 'golpe' (coup) talk. The newspaper Tribuna da iyprenss (of 
Lacerda)...carries daily demands that the election be set aside. However, 
Brewer was forced to admit that "All top military leaders have repeatedly 
gueranteed their support of the Constitution (and the inauguration of both 
victors)." It was evident already that the position of the armed forces was 
very confused. 
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Kubitschek may have to adopt moderate economic policies in view of the 
noderate trend of the vote, according to a competent U.S. observer. It saw no 
nandate for Goulart to attempt Peronist-style labor demagogy in view of his 
light vote from urban labor and his victory on Kubitschek's coattails. 
yubitschek was expected to forget his nationalistic campaign oratory and 
nandle oil and other economic development policies sensibly. The anti-coup 
yovimento Militar Constitucional was expected to press him to curb graft and 
corruption in return for insuring his inauguration. 


The aforementioned observer suggested that, in view of the disappointing 
output of Petrobras's pioneer Amazonian well, "Even in petroleum, there is a 
growing sentiment that Brazil's potential cannot be realized without massive 
injections of foreign capital." The President-elect said he might let foreign 
capital seek oil after giving Petrebras a chance to prove itself for a year. 


U.S. branch factories continued their plans to increase production, and 
no important business or financial interests fled Brazil despite the unsettled 
situation following Café Filho's failure to decree Whitaker's financial 
reform. On the contrary, European capital kept entering Brazil, stated Rio 
correspondent Peter Weaver in McGraw-Hill's monthly International Trader. One 
American industrialist, resigned to red tape and instability, said Brazil was 
going ahead in spite of itself. Trade was slowed, though, as exporters and 

morters waited for developments. Tight credit forced many companies to sell 
jollars reserved for imports for operating capital. Brazilian coffee 
exporters were accused of fraudulently labeling top grades as lowest grades. 
They thus defrauded the Bank of Brazil of an estimated $800 million. Their 
sales of dollars artificially strengthened the cruzeiro from 74 to 66 per 
jollar. According to the Chase Manhattan Bank's Latin American Business High- 
lights, Brazil's trade deficit, only $19 million in mid-1954, rose by mid-1955 


to a fo a disturbing $70 million. 








The giant Canadian-owned Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Co., serving 
Rio and Sao Paulo, was forced by the worst drought since 1914 drastically to 
ration electricity and water. "A Laite," (pronounced "lightie") as it is 
called, was denounced by the press and the National Power Council for failing 
to have ready during droughts sufficient standby oil-burning steam capacity. 
The much-criticized company, periodically threatened with "ruinous national- 
ization," could point to failure of the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
controls water resources and energy, to grant the permission to build the 
necessary plants in time, according to Correio da Manha. During the drought, 
Sao Paulo took advantage of federal laxness to use more than its share of the 
Parafba River's record-low flow. That river rises near Sao Paulo and 
furnishes part of the industrial metropolis's power, before flowing right 
across the state of Rio de Janeiro. In Toronto, the Light announced there 
would be no dividends this year because Brazil's unchecked inflation had 


boosted costs and cut revenue. 








The drought also scourged Minas Gerais, lowering wells and rivers and 
cutting production of meat, crops and electricity. The drought stimulated 
interest in reforestation as water resources shrank alarmingly. During Arbor 
week, General Electric gave its building erected for the 1954 Sao Paulo fair 
to the Brazilian Floriculture Society for its reforestation activities. 


| Four Sao Paulo industrialists began laying out housing projects and in- 
dustrial sites at Mogi das Cruzes, 50 kilometers east of Sao Paulo, on the 
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railroad and highway to Rio de Janeiro. They planned to move their own factor- 
‘es from the congested metropolis and to attract other industries and all their 
vor kers » offering advantages such as adequate water supply and recreational 
opportunities . Chief promoter of the decentralized center is tin can maker 
yrancisco Matarazzo Sobrinho, civic-minded cousin of Latin America's richest 
man, Conde Francisco Matarazzo, Jr. Others are packaging-industrialist 
antonio C. Vidigal, metallurgist Orlando Alcides, and Odilon de Souza--presi- 
jent of the Sao Paulo Light and Power (a subsidiary of the "“Light"), which will 
pply abundant electricity. Water from the adjoining Tiet€ River is ample. 
he new enterprise is named Mogi S.A., acrostic for Melhoramentos e Organizasao 


ie Grupos Industriais. 


Capitalist José Ermfrio de Moraes of the Cia. Brasileira de Aluminio and 

s group reported further progress on the first of three power dams to boost 
aluminum um output at Sao Roque P Sao Paulo. The bauxite is to be converted into 
slumina near the rich mines of Pogos de Caldas in power-rich Minas. Moraes 
predicted a rapid rise in Brazil's currently low consumption of aluminun, 
spurring his production and that of the smaller pioneer Eletroquimica aluminum 
plant near Ouro Preto of the Aluminum Company of Canada which supplies its Cia. 
Aluninio do Brasil at Utinga, Sao Paulo. The National Economic Council 
finally approved plans of the Reynolds Metals Co. for a plant that might cost 
ag much as $150 million and employ up to 5,000 men on the lower Sao Francisco 
River, giving the retarded Nordeste a big industrial boost. 





Encouraging news of oil seepages in coastal Santa Catarina caused 
Petrobras to send technicians to investigate. Another hopeful note came from 
Sao Paulo; there tax receipts in September were 25% above those of September 
1954. Sao Paulo State consolidated its federal debt of 9,000 million 
cruzeiros, payable in Rio in 10 years. Income tax collections in the Federal 
District suggested that income in 1955 rose faster than inflation, but the 
real estate boom had slowed down. The cost of living in Rio kept soaring, 


however, 


Brazil got the customary unanimous backing of the Latin American bloc in 
the United Nations General Assembly, after Costa Rica withdrew its candidacy, 
and was elected to one of the six annually renewed seats on the 18-place 
Economic and Social Council. Brazil, proud of its internationalism, on the 
tenth anniversary of the United Nations praised the work of the 29 U.N. 
technicians now in Brazil on health, welfare and developmental projects. Also 
eulogized were the few Brazilians in the U.N.--chief librarian Rubens Borba de 
Moraes, Western Hemisphere Affairs Division chief Dantas de Brito, and 
information specialists J. Catunda de Araujo and Maria de Lourdes Sd Pereira, 
the latter author of a well-known Brazilian-Portuguese grammar. 


Brazilian internationalists, long sensitive about the infrequency with 
which the Organization of American States has filled important posts with 
Brazilians, mentioned as successor to Secretary General Carlos Davila, who 
died in October (See CHILE), former Foreign Minister and former U.N. General 
Assembly president Oswaldo Aranha, reportedly ailing. He had been suggested 
for the same post in 1946. Other Brazilians mentioned were Ambassador to the 
U.S. Joao Carlos Muniz and Prof. Alceu Amoroso Lima, respected Catholic leader 
who served two years as O.A.S. cultural affairs director. 


Many thousands of metallurgical workers plus 20,000 carpenters struck in 
Sao Paulo for pay raises of 20% or more to meet the rising cost of living. 
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sarlier, labor claimed an important victory when President Café Filho signed a 
rid controlling pay deduction for absenteeism, a serious economic drain. 
ployers were ordered to cease penalizing laborers absent for reasons such as 
9 much celebrating or a slight cold. The big Confederagao Nacional dos 
sbalhadores na Industria complained that many factories unduly penalized 


pwr 


“nn 
Hele, 


Buyer's of alleged coffee lands south of the Tropic of Capricorn in 


inericana de Fomento Econ6mico (CAFE) operates were warned by the Brazilian 
yal Society in Sao Paulo of frost danger. 


The new Rural Social Service was debated at the School of Social Service 
of Rio's Catholic University headed by Luis Carlos Mancini, formerly with the 
A.S. Present were Auxiliary Archbishop Helder Camara, who heads public 
housing efforts for Rio's 300,000 favela (slum) dwellers, plus agricultural 
experts Joao Gongalves, Manuel Diegues, Jr. and Deputy Iris Meinberg, presi- 
jent of the Brazilian Rural Confederation. They want the new agency to move 
fast to combat Communism by reducing rural misery from overpopulation. Help 
for millions of undernourished Brazilians may lie in the plans of 

Abrahams of the Meals for Millions Foundation of Los Angeles for a plant 
n Sa0 Paulo to process soy beans for Multi Purpose Food Productos 


Alimenticios S.A. 
The manifesto of Sao Paulo's famous Law School urging curbs on harmful law 


‘diploma mills" was read in the Senate by Senator Cesar Vergueiro of Sao Paulo. 


atts nediocre law schools get public funds to over-produce lawyers, it has 


long been charged. Influence is used to overload state and federal bureaus 
with lawyers, while funds are lacking for essential teachers,* agronomists, 


nurses and doctors. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R.. H. 


fenrik F. Infield and Koka Freier. PEOPLE IN EJIDOS. New York. Praeger. 
1954. Pp. 151. $3.00. 


This is an ex parte account of the ejido system in Mexico, as is evident 
fron the sponsorship: this volume is published in the "International Library 
of the Sociology of Cooperation." The authors are officers of the Group 
farming Research Institute of Poughkeepsie. The accounts of the visit to 
lézaro Cardenas and the principal ejidos of Mexico are most interesting, but 
the book fails to discuss the hard question of the productivity of ejidos in 
terms of modern farm economics. The brutal fact is that, by and large, the 


ejido system has failed. 





